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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE—AFTER THE WEDDING 


PrincejAdolphus of Sweden and his bride, Princess Margaret of Connaught, taken at Windsor by Mr. J. Russell of Baker Street immediately after the 
ceremony 
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i NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
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graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything. of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
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in. writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
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RicHARD WAGNER As Poet. By Wolfgang Golther. Translated by Jessie Haynes, 


“‘Tllustrated Cameos of Literature.’’ Edited by George Brandes. ts. 6d. net. 
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EAsTBOURNE, RoyAL LEAMINGTON Spa, Dear. Edited by George W. May. 
“‘ Southwold.’’ Edited by Ernest R. Cooper. Gratis. (Heal. Resorts Associa- 
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Rutu Frevpine: a Double Love Story. Ry Mrs. F. A. Farrar. 6s. (Elliot Stock.) 
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Weekly - 
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THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, JUNE a2zth, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT 
IN THE FORM OF A FINELY-PRINTED PLATE, 


The MARRIAGE of PRINCESS MARGARET of CONNAUGHT. 


The Plate, which will be the best representation of the Wedding 
Ceremony, is reproduced from the picture drawn by the Special 
Artist of THE SPHERE present in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


pene RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
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weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
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OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Wm. GREET. 
Under tne management of Mr, Frank Curzon. 
EVEKY EVENING at 8.30, CHAKLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Daviss Comedy, 
“THE DICTATOR.” 
MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 3. 


[MES SIAL THEATIKE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
530th PERFORMANCE TO-NIGHT. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


WICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Tobe OL LSEUM CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 115. 6d, 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s, (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 76)9 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegr: ms : ‘* Ccliseum, London."' 


HeE se YeCsEsUzM: STRAND. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
EVERY EVENING at 7.45. MATINEE, SATURDAY 2.30, 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THoMAS BARRASFORD. 


AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Noon to 11 p.m. Admission, Is, 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries, 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE, Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory." 
GKAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. lairy Grotto, Indian 
Canoes. Great Canadian Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage in 
a Submarine. Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. Auto-Photographic 
Portraiture. Switchback. Chutes. 

FISH RESTAURANT IN QUEEN'S COURT. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


N AVAL, SHIPPING, 


DUNKELD. Ch.rming woods and scenery. Rumbling Bridge. 
Hermitage. Cathedral. 

ABERFELDY. Tae famous “ Biiks.’’ Loch Tay. Pass of Glenlyon. 
Golf. Fishing. 

PITLOCHRY. Fills of Tummel. Black Castle. Pass of Killie- 
crankie. 

AVIEMORE. py see 

KINGUSSIE. ly a of the ‘‘ Spey," Recommended by Menigas 

BOAT OF GARTEN. j Hepbession on peceany of salubrious cliuate. Loch. 

Goa i d Glen. 

GRANTOWN. N ountain an en 

NAIRN. Lovely seaside resort. 

FORRES. Dry, bracing climate. Romantic scenery. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA. Medicinal Springs. Strathpeffer booklet sent on 
application. 

DORNOCH. On Dorncch. Firth. The Highland Railway Com- 


pany's handsome new Hotel now open, 
Glengarry .Country. Situation overlooking Loch 
Ness is one of great natural beauty. 
Illustrated Tourist Guide sent on application. 
T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 


FORT AUGUSTUS. 


The Highlard Railway, Inverness. 


BYTE 
Hol!pays ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, 
VIA 
ON THE HARWICH AND HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


Daily (Sundays inciuded). 


Send’ post-card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 
Liverpool Street Station, Loncon, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


INVERGARRY AND FORT AUGUSTUS RAILWAY. 


This new line from Spean Bridge’‘to Invergarry and Fort Augustus runs 
through a part of the Highlands rich in the most delightful and varied scenery, 
Tourist fares fiom principal stations in England and Scotland. 
Tourist Programme, also Time Table, sent on application. 
. T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 


RUINE. 


The Highland Railway, Inverness. 


TOUR: LRA ND! 


VISIT PHIS. PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application, By Post, 3d. 

Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway Tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel Coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


VOLUMES I. to XV. of 
Bea Lh IE Na Oe av et 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING OF THE HOUR. 


The Marriage of Primcess Margaret of Connaught to 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 


The Happy Pair.—There have been many 
royal weddings at Windsor, many blushing 
brides and gallant bridegrooms, since the most 
gallant of all—the Black Prince—plighted his 
troth there to the lady who, in face of a record 
of two husbands and four children, was 
known as the ‘f Fair Maid of Kent.” But it 
might well be questioned if the grim old castle 
ever looked down on a happier pair than the 
bride and bridegroom of last week; the one 
a daughter of a hundred kings, showing in 
her girlish beauty a grace and dignity worthy 
of her illustrious lineage, the other a manly, 
stalwart figure looking none the worse for the 
fact that his royalty was not yet 150 years 
old or that it was owed to a soldier of fortune 
whose military genius was sufficiently remark- 
able to excite the jealousy of Napoleon. That 
the marriage was the climax of a genuine love 
story aroused the popular interest, and every- 
one smiled on Princess Margaret of Connaught 
and her Swedish hussar. 


The Guests.—Owing to the limited space 
available in St. George’s Chapel the invita- 
tions to the royal wedding had to be very 
much restricted, the wedding guests number- 
ing in all only about 240 people, many of whom 
were there in their official capacity, the others 
being chiefly personal friends of the Con- 
naught family. The Dublin Castle con- 
tingent mustered strongly, the Cadogans, 
Grosvenors, Crichtons, and Dudleys making 
a fine show of beauty, The bride’s girl 
companions—many of them American—were 
not forgotten. Among these were Miss Nellie 
Post (Lady Barrymore's daughter and niece 
of Mrs. Adair, who had offered her lovely 
Irish home for the royal honeymoon); the 
Misses Bresse, daughters of Mrs. Harry 
Higgins, were also invited, and Mrs. 
Moreton Frewen’s pretty girl, and, of course, 
the closest friend of all, Lady Marjorie 
Manners, who looked a picture in slistening 

' silvery white. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING—THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM WITH 


The Dresses. — Speaking generally it 
might be called a white wedding, more 
than half the company appearing either in 
that or cream-coloured frocks, but there were 
bright particular exceptions. Queen Alex- 
andra, crowned with diamonds and sparkling 
with jet which veiled her dull blue satin gown, 
was, of course, the observed of all observers ; 
the Duchess of Connaught wore mauve with 
some fine old lace, and Princess Frederica 
of Hanover with her lovely white hair made 
a picturesque figure in ivory brocade. But 
no one attracted more attention in the royal 
group than the Hereditary Princess of Baden, 
whose husband is so wonderfully like his 
cousin, the Kaiser. Her costume was a 
striking combination of violet and _ blue, 
which provoked the admiration of connoisseurs. 
The Duchesses of Sutherland, Marlborough, 
and Roxburgh and Ladies Londonderry, Derby, 
Dudley, and Iveagh were among the many 
who appeared in white. 
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THE BRIDESMAIDS 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Princess Ena of Battenberg, Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg, the Bridegroom, Princess Mary of Wales, the Bride, and 


Princess Patricia of Connaught 
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The Royal Garden Party—* All the Celebrities.” 


The Honeymoon. — Saighton Towers, 
where the Prince and Princess Adolphus 
journeyed on Thursday, like so many of the 
stately homes of England, was once the pro- 
perty of the monks. It has long been in the 
possession of the Grosvenor family, by whom 
it is used as a dower house. 
Its present occupant is Lady 
Grosvenor, wife of Mr. George 
Wyndham, to whom it was 
given on the death of her first 
husband by the late Duke of 
Westminster. Itis a beautiful 
old-world spot with famous 
gardens where the nightin- 
gales and roses should lend 
ideal charms to the honey- 
moon. Adair Manor in co. 
Limerick, the historic home 
of the Geraldines, which Lord 
Dunraven has lent to the 
happy pair. for their Irish 
visit, if more modern is not 
less beautiful. Surrounded 
by romantic ruins with a 
charming river —_ running 
through its grounds it should 
bea centre for many delightful 
excursions. 

The Royal Garden Party. 
—King Edward’s garden 
party at Windsor was a 
tremendous gathering. Ten 
special trains and motor cars 
innumerable took down all 
the celebrities of the land; 
princes and prelates, authors and actors, 
soldiers and sailors, no one was forgotten, 
and if they did not see much of his Majesty 
they all seemed to enjoy themselves. Tea 
was served to the royalties in a private tent 
to which only a very few intimate friends 
were bidden, among them Consuelo Duchess 


HATHLVPAAY Witensaa 


THE ARRIVAL OF 


Made by Herbert and Jones 
TWO WEDDING CAKES FOR THE ROYAL WEDDING 


THE KING AND QUEEN AT ASCO,—DRIVING 


of Manchester, Sir Ernest Cassel, and 
Mrs. George Keppell, charming in a_blue- 
flowered muslin with hat to match. Queen 
Alexardra, of course, threw all the other 
royal ladies in the shade with a lovely costume 
of pale lavender, though the heroine of the 


Russell 


day—once again in pale blue—looked patti- 
cularly well, and all the young princesses 
their prettiest. 


Some of the Company.-—- Among the 
general company Princess Teano was one of 
the most admired and little Princess Arusigawa 


Made by J. Lyons and Co. of Kensington 


of Japan looked all that was most Parisian 
in a dainty frock of pale pink silk. Madame 
Patti Cederstrom was handsomely dressed 
in light blue and Mrs. G. Alexander attracted 
attention in a wonderful hand-painted gown. 
Lady Pembroke and Lady Algernon Lennox 
looked distinguished in black 
and Lady Marjorie Manners 
picturesque as usual in pale 


mauve. Miss Maxine Elliott 
was a radiant figure and 


Lady Archibald Campbell a 
striking one with girdle and 
chains of uncut jewels. 
Mrs. Leslie, who is such a 
friend of the Connaught 
family, wore pale yellow. 
Lady Garvagh, who is a 
native of Sweden, talked for 
along time with the Crown 
Prince and Princess. She 
wore a charming frock of 
white taffetas; indeed, white 
was most popular though 
there was a good sprinkling 
of green and Llue among the 
dresses worn. 

Oberammergau an Adjec- 
tive. — A correspondent at 
Oberammergau remonstrates 
with me with regard to the 
Oberammergau Passion Play 
Nancy. My reply, of 
course, is that the word Ober- 
ammergau is here used a3 an 
adjective ; everyone knows 
that the little village of Oberammergau is in 
Bavaria, and that Nancy is in France; he 
knows also that Oberammergau has identified 
itself with a particular kind of religious or 
mystery play. It would thus be possible to 
speak of the Oberammergau Passion Play in 
Seven Dials. 


Russell at 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING AT ST. GEORGE’S, WINDSOR. 


Russell Russel 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA LEAVING THE CASTLE FOR ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL THE ARRIVAL OF THE KING AT ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 


aes sell 
PRINCE ADOLF, THE BRIDEGROOM, DRIVING TO ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL pcre 


Accompanied by his brother Prince William of Sweden, and his uncle, Prince Eugene 


Russell 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM FROM ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL AFTER THE CEREMONY 
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Madame le Bargy, the Most Petite of 


A FISHERMAN CHORISTER 


Who has been singing for seventy-six years 
at Bosham, Sussex 


A Chorister for Three Generations.—Mr. 
Arnold, whose connection with the church 
choir at Bosham, Sussex, creates a record, 
entered the choir as a boy of ten years and 
has just completed his seventy-sixth year 
of membership at the age of eighty-six. In 
spite of his advanced years he is still a regular 
attendant at both morning and evening ser- 
vices each Sunday and 
takes a prominent part 
in the singing. He has 
been a fisherman all his 
life and still does odd 
jobs in connection with 
boats. He is still hale 
and hearty, reads with- 
out spectacles, eats well, 
gets about, and _ has 
hopes of building a boat. 
He and his wife make a 
picturesque couple in the 
cosy old thatched cottage 
that has served them as 
a home so long. 


A Woman who 
Competed with Men.— 
Mrs. Alice Rollins of 
San Francisco is one of 
the few successful women 
goldseekers of the Klon- 
dyke. Hundreds of 
women went to the far 
northern place’ with 
dreams of vast riches in 
their. minds, but the 
terrific hardships enfeebled the majority, and 
the unfitness of their sex to seek and hold 
claims caused them to fail. There are a 
good many broken-hearted womer, ruined in 
health, who have the thirst for gold to blame 
for their pitiable state. But Mrs. Rollins is 
now a millionaire. She started out a strong, 
vigorous, determined woman, and her grit 


THE ENGLISH TEAM WHO TOOK THIRD PLACE 


carried her through everything. She faced 
and endured unspeakable hardships, staked 
her claim, and held it. She had made gold- 
seeking a study before she started, and the 
claim she chose was a rich one. She re- 
mained in the bitter north two years, worked 
like a Trojan all the while, and when she 
left she put the north behind her for ever, 
and with her millions in gold now takes life 
easy. 


Lawn Tennis Championships, 1905.— 
The All-England Lawn Tennis and Croquet 
Club has arranged to hold the championship 
meeting at the club grounds, Wimbledon, on 
June 26 and following days. The events 
comprise the Gentlemen’s Singles Champion- 
ship, Gentlemen’s Doubles Championship, 
Ladies’ Singles Championship, All-England 
Plate, the Open Mixed Doubles, and the 
Open Ladies’ Doubles. The draw fur the 
championship will take place on June 24. 
The winner of the first prize in this competi- 
tion will be called upon to play Mr. H. L. 
Doherty, the present champion, for the title 
and the right to hold the One Hundred Guinea 
Challenge Cup presented by the club. A large 
number of entries have been sent in and 
lovers of the game may look forward to a 
series of very interesting matches. Mr. B.C. 
Evelegh will again act as referee. The 
secretary is Mr. Archdale Palmer. 


The Maligned Gramophone.—There must 
be some extraordinarily benighted people at 
Hampstead, where a generous baronet would 
seem to have offered a gramophone to cheer 
the lives of the poor women in the workhouse. 
lhe ignorance of the other guardians was 
not of much moment, but one is astonished 
that a clergyman, a man belonging to a class 
which is usually supposed to be educated, 
should have ventured to describe the gramo- 


IN THE 


COMPETITION IN THE TUILERIES 


The names, reading from left to right, are: S. Martineau, Montgomerie, C. Daniel, Lieutenant Haig, 


L. Seligman, W. Godden 


phone as a “ vulgar instrument.” ‘The instru- 
ment had many preliminary steps to reach its 
present perfection, and doubtless the Hamp- 
stead priest had heard it in one of its earlier 
stages, but to-day, with records by Caruso, 
Madame Melba, and other singers, whose 
voices are reproduced with splendid vividness 
and reality, it is anything but vulgar. 
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Leading Wades. 


A LADY GOLDSEEKER 


Who has found millions. She started for the 
Klondyke in this costume 


A New Word.—In the House of Commons 
some nights ago Mr. T. W. Russell added a 
new word to Parliament’s list of forbidden 
expressions. ‘¢ Gerrymandering ”—the word 
used—is derived from Gerry, the name of a 
former governor of Massachusetts who was 
erroneously supposed to have redistricted the 
state in such a manner as to procure a 
majority for the Demo- 
crats in the Senate, 
The other part of the 


word probably comes 
from the Latin word, 
manus, a hand, and 


“ oerrymandering ” has 
become a term to ex. 
press a juggling for party 
purposes, 


“The Man of the 
Moment.”—Mr. Alexan- 
der is ‘to be congratu- 
lated on having 
introduced not only M. 
Capus’s play, Z’Adver- 
saire, but also Madame 
Je Bargy. The play is 
an adroit statement such 
as only a_ Frenchman 
can give us of the case 
of a woman in a cul-de- 
sac. It grew slowly but 
unmistakably on the 
audience, so that the 
professional critics, who 
were inclined (during 
the inter-acts) to be cool, became enthusi- 
astic. But the irresistible logic of M. Capus 
and the fine acting of Madame le Bargy 
conquered, while Mr. Alexander, warned in 
an early period against melodrama, became 
very interesting. Madame le Bargy, who 
speaks English exactly as if it were French, 
is the most fedite leading lady I have seen. 
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The Most 


THE ‘‘ THINKING BIRD” 


A snapshot taken at Cairo 


A Spanish Treasure.—The accompany- 
ing photograph, especially taken for the Rome 
representative of THE TATLER, 
shows what is probably the most 
valuable diadem in existence. 
It is the gift of the women of 
Spain to Our Lady del Pilar, 


whose shrine is situated near 
Saragossa, on the spot where 
tradition says she visited St. 


James, the Apostle of Spain, 
encouraging him to continue his 
evangelical mission. From the 
highest ladies in the land to the 
humble peasant woman few re- 
fused their mite towards this 
princely gift. 


Six Thousand Diamonds.— 
The diadem is an imperial crown 
surrounded by a Gothic wreath. 
It is composed of solid gold, but 
such is the number of precious 
stones that hardly a square inch 
of gold is visible. There are 6,000 
large diamonds, of which the finest 
is the gift of the Queen-mother, 
and 3,000 smaller ones. The 
remaining stones are emeralds, 
sapphires, rubies, pearls, tur- 
quoises, opals, topazes, and ame- 
thysts. 


A smaller diadem, to be placed 
on the head of the child Jesus, 
is also one mass of precious 
gems. This unique master- 
piece is the work of a 
Spanish firm. It is worth 
about £120,000. A quantity 
of gold and 5,000 precious 
stones. were found to be 
superfluous and wiil be sold 
for charitable purposes. 


The Gift of Spanish 
Women.—It is the custom in 
Spain for lovers to present 
their /fiancées with a solid 


gold bracelet on the day 
of their engagement, and 
every Spanish woman 


naturally prizes this trinket 


fe) 


THE MOST VALUABLE DIADEM 


The aureola consists of twenty-nine stout ribs of solid 
gold studded with 5,000 diamonds and other gems and 1,200 pearls. 


Valuable Diadem in 


above all her earthly possessions. But 
the devotion of the fair Spaniards to the 
Madonna del Pilar is such that they offered 
hundreds of these cherished souvenirs, of which 
the metal part of the diadem is exclusively 
composed. The ceremony of the blessing 
by Pius X. of the precious diadem took 
place in the Sistine Chapel with great 
solemnity, a deputation of Spanish ladies 
and the Spanish ambassador to the Holy See 
being present. 


An American Tea.—A lively little woman 
I know has just introduced what she calls an 
American tea to the notice of her friends. It 
is not an invention, she says, but the actual 
custom in America, upon which fact I con- 
gratulate the Americans. In the centre of 
the room was a pretty little table exquisitely 
decorated with delicate shades of harmonising 
colour, not wholly confined to flowers. At 
this table three or four pretty girls—there was 
not room for more—dispensed the tea and 
comforts, and personally [ can vouch for the 
fact that these tasted ever so much sweeter 
than if they had been handed round by a 
servant. I have no doubt it was the artistic 
centrepiece that affected the flavour. 


ROWING 


IN GERMANY 


The first exercise given in rowing to novices for the purpose of getting them into correct 


positions in a fixed boat 
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IN THE WORLD 


charming as it undoubtedly is, most certainly was not. 
who has had to deal with modern illustrated newspapers is only too 


Lie DATE ER 


the World. 


SPORT IN EGYPT 


A British officer’s bag 


Religious Exclusiveness.—The unctuous 
way in which some of the Revivalists denounce 
their fellow Christians is worthy 
of the Scotsman who was certain 
none of his generation would ever 
get to Heaven save himself and 
his wife, and was not quite sure 
about the wife. Afropos of this 
I think it was Mr. W.. S. Lilly 
who used to give a lurid descrip- 
tion of the meetings of a very 
exclusive sect, winding up with an 
alleged quotation from their 
favourite hymn. The latter was 
one of those jingles which forbid 
you to forget them. It ran :— 


We are the sweet selected few, 
May all the rest be d——d; 
There's room enough in H—— for you, 
We won't have Heaven crammed. 
Photographing Soldiers.—The 
pictures by Mr. Louis Langfier of 
23A, Old Bond Street, on page 449 
form a good commentary on the 
progress and the usefulness of the 
photographic art. Never before 
has a dictionary of military photo- 
graphy been so possible, for with 
regard to the very difficult matter 
of uniforms the camera is accurate, 
which the old-fashioned print, 
Everybody 


well aware of the mistakes 
that the ordinary artist makes 
—the misplacing of a button 
here, the omission of a strap 
there. Yet a great dealof art 
is needed to photograph mili- 
tary uniforms for the simple 
reason that more care is 
needed with regard to the pose 
than is the case with mere 
mufti. Practical demonstra- 
tion is better than any quantity 
of theorising ; Mr. Langfier’s 
pictures are a case in point. 
He has taken photographs 
of all ranks, from the grey- 
headed field-marshal whose 
breast glitters with medals 
and decorations, to the newly- 
fledged subaltern. 
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Creating a Wilderness—a Difficult Task. 


Creating a Wilderness.—To buy a wilder- 
ness and make a community of it has often 
been within the opportunity of moneyed men, 
but to buy a community and attempt to make 
a wilderness of it is evidently a feat which 
tasks the moneyed strength of a millionaire 
to the uttermost. Such an attempt is now 
going on in America, where Mr. William 
Rockefeller, a director of the 
Standard Oil Company, has been 
attempting to create a wilderness 
in part of the Adirondacks. For 
some little time past Mr. Rocke- 
feller has been purchasing land in 
which to form a great game pre- 
serve. In the way of his scheme, 
however, stands the little com- 
munity of Brandon. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s agents have bought out as 
many of the inhabitants as they 
possibly could, the millowner, a 
man named Ducey, parting with 
the largest amount of land ; 
Ducey,” says Collier’s Weekly, 
from whom we take these facts, 
“‘couldn’t sell the town of Brandon 
entire because he didn’t own it 
all. 


Buying Out the Hotel.—“ For 
instance, Harrison G. Baker owned 
the little summer hotel. Being in 
the centre of a rich fishing and 
hunting country it. was a paying 
enterprise. But to have a lot of 
summer and fall fishermen and 
gunners tramping over his property 
was no part of Rockefeller’s pro- 
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going to do?’ In vain the hotelkeeper 
protested that the river had been stocked at 
state expense and that asa stream used for 
years for floating down lumber it was public 
water. ‘Youll have to prove it in every 
court right up to the Court of Appeal,’ said 
the agent. ‘We'll fight you to a finish on 
that point.’ Baker had no money to under- 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER’S NOTICE TO THE ADIRONDACK VILLAGERS 
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Mr. Rockefeller and Miss Corelli.—Mr. 
Rockefeller is Miss Corelli’s latest admirer. 
Since her attack on his fellow millionaire, Mr. 
Carnegie, for desecrating Stratford-on-Avon 
he has taken to reading her works, and 
rarely to be seen either in the train, at his 
office, or driving without one of her books in 
his hand. He delights in her epigrams and 
admires her forceful style, though 
he does not hold with all her 
doctrines. Her semi - religious 
writings appeal particularly to the 
greatest mammon-worshipper of 
the age, and he frequently asto- 
nishes his friends by making long 
quotations from her works. He 
finds some of the famous novelist’s 
aphorisms particularly comforting, 
such as, ‘‘ Making money is not 
a bad occupation ; it is not so bad 
as idleness,” or “ God condemns. 
nothing because in everything 
there is a portion of himself.” 


Jatt nance Sta nebctaliste wt nivesecncctnd diiciineeay 


The American Revolt.—Mrs. 
Wade, the vice-president of the 
Chicago National Dressmakers’ 
Association, the leader of the revolt 


ee against French fashions, declares. 
oe 


that the American women are 
determined to throw off the yoke 
of Paris, which has been too long 
on their necks, and will create a 
national style of theirown. The 
great French modistes only smile ; 
they think they know their Ameri- 
can better, and declare that she 
will still come to Paris for her 


gramme. He undertook to buy This notice, threatening strict penalties of the law, was posted by Mr. Rockefeller gown as she still comes to 

bs i Fl on tree stumps and other positions on his newly-acquired land. The notice haute 

the hotel. Baker. named a pretty begins: “All persons are hereby warned not to hunt, fish, camp, or in any Europe for her titled husband. 

stiff price. © Rockefeller’s agent manner trespass upon the following described premises or any stream or body One famous artist, who made 
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= F ; p fish or wild birds or wild animals upon said premises, under strict penalty of ne RR 

worth anything now,’ said he. the law, as the premises described now constitute a private park for the protection, robe, smilingly admits that Mrs. 


‘You won’t have anv guests after 

this’ ‘Oh, I think tley’ll stand 

by me,’ said Baker, failing to see the point. 
‘Then theyll have to go a long way for 
their fun,’ retorted the agent. ‘They can’t 
cross our property to get to the St. Regis 
River, and they couldn’t fish our stream if 
they could get there. We'll prosecute if 
they shoot in our woods. What are they 


OLIVER LAMORA 


Who will not sell his 
home 


ALL THAT 


IS LEFT OF BRANDON, WHICH MR, 


preservation, and propagation of fish, birds, and wild animals” 


take an expensive legal campaign. He sold 
his hotel for $5,000, went away, and died 
shortly after.” 


Refuses to Sell.—The removal of the 
local post office appears to have been a 
somewhat curious proceeding, and recently 
it has been restored to the little village. One 
of the chief persons who is standing out 
against Mr. Rockefeller is Oliver Lamora, who 
refuses to sell his home. Lamora and Rocke- 
feller are apparently unable to agree to terms, 
and the old man has recently been arrested 
for illegal fishing, his case being taken from 
court to court, the jury, however, only fining 
him a few cents. The trouble is still con- 
tinuing between the villagers and _ the 
millionaire. 
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ROCKEFELLER 


Wade may know what they like 
in Chicago but that ideals differ, 
as in the matter of combination under- 
clothing, which practical though it may be a 
Parisienne would sooner die of consumption 
than put on. So far, they all say, no French 
dressmaker has gone out of business nor has 
there been any diminution of American. 


customers. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER: 


A director of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company 
1S REMOVING 
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PRETTY GIRL WHO BECOMES 
A CHARMING BOY 


MISS LILY BRAYTON 


Im ** Under Which Ming?” at the Adelphi. 


Ellis & Walery Ellis & Walery 

Miss Brayton plays the part of Helen Cameron, the daughter of a proud Jacobite, Cameron of Moidart. She is in love with a Royalist soldier, Alan Graeme, whom her 

father drugs so that he may not carry a despatch informing Colonel Eversdale of Prince Charlie's whereabouts. Helen dons a man’s clothes, and in order to save her 

lover's life carries the despatch fifteen miles. The poignancy of the situation lies in the fact that in saving her lover she narrowly ruins her “ King,'’ the gallant Stuart. 

She extricates herself from her difficulty by making Eversdale, who is deeply in love with her, promise to save the life both of her lover and the prince; but in order 
to do so the colonel has to commit suicide. The second picture shows her returning after her escapade early in the morning 
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THE TALEER: 


Great WicKetKeepers. 


ere bedy, has met that 

veteran spectator at 
cricket matches who assures 
you that the game has utterly 
degenerated, but the most arid 
croaker can never pretend that 
the art of wicket-keeping has 
not steadily improved. The 
“P” brigade—Plumb, Pooley, 
and Pinder—were very fine, but 
they always used a long-stop, 
and some of their contem- 
poraries who kept in county 
matches were mediocre or 
worse. To-day the standard 
of wicket-keeping is excellent, 
as great as goal-keeping in 
“soccer,” and it is not too 
much to say that quite a dozen 
Englishmen are to-day good 
enough in that department to 
be invited to put on the gloves 
in a test match. 

All the same there is no 
Blackham. He will probably 
remain for ever the greatest 
wicketkeeper. His judgment 
was singularly acute in de- 
ciding when to stand close to 
the wicket and when to bea 
yard or two behind, whilst it 
was he who finally dismissed 
the long-stop and he again 
who established the most per- 
fect system of communication 
between himself and the 
bowlers, a combination which 
did as much to demoralise 
opponents as the bowling of 
Mr. Spofforth himself. It is 
curious to recall that when the 
first team was sent over in 
1878 the Australians believed Mr. W. L. Murdoch to be almost 
as clever in the position as Mr. Blackham. When otherwise fit, 
Mr. A. H. Jarvis was admirable ; indeed, the rapidity with which he 
would whisk round the stumps to receive a ball which had been cut 
behind the wicket was positively acrobatic. 

The mantle of Mr. Blackham has fallen on Mr. J. J. Kelly, who 
is absolutely modelled on him and possesses the same dogged 
temperament. He has gradually developed into one of the most 
formidable wicketkeepers, and if at first he hardly impressed English 
spectators he has since convinced them of his merit and also of his 
enormous capacity for hard work. A heavy burden is now thrown 
on him owing to the deplorable inefficiency of Mr. P. H. Newland, 
who seems constantly in error and can never inspire bowlers with 
confidence. Once the colonials brought over Mr. Kenneth Burn as 
reserve wicketkeeper, but when on the high seas it was discovered 
he had never put on the gloves. Such is not the case with 
Mr. Newland, but he is a sorry successor to Mr. Carter. 

In appreciating English wicket-keeping it must-be borne in mind 
that the exigencies of contemporary cricket have appreciably 
diminished the percentage of stumping and increased the ratio of 
catches. Huish of Kent probably has a higher average of batsmen 
dismissed considering the number of matches in which he takes part 
than any other Englishman, but of those playing to-day Hunter is 
far ahead in the matter of actual success as he has almost 1,000 
victims to his credit. 

The England wicketkeeper, Lilley, undoubtedly set the seal on 
his fame by his great achievements at Nottingham, and the way in 
which he stumped Mr. Noble off Mr. Bosanquet was a feat of the 
utmost brilliance. The skill with which he takes all types of 
bowling is the more remarkable because of the curious uniformity 
of the Warwickshire attack to which he is accustomed. He was 
the earliest of the modern school of wicketkeepers to take off his 
pads and become a change bowler. In this Storer emulated him, 
and so much preferred the latter department that nowadays Hum- 
phreys always keeps wicket for Derbyshire, and the extreme clever- 
ness of the latter is not yet adequately appreciated. Ifa professional 


Photograph specially taken for “ The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Beldanz 
THE WICKETKEEPER OF THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


Mr. J. J. Kelly in a characteristic attitude 


An appreciation of this plucky cricketer appears on the present page. Born in 


1867 he first came to England in 1896. He is a determined batsinan, a good, 
genial sportsman who never plays to the gallery but does what he has to do as 
well as he possibly can. It is whispered that he answers to the nickname of 
‘‘Mother.’’ He possesses an extraordinary aptitude for playing regularly and 


makes very light of injuries 
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By Home Gordon. 


understudy were needed in test 
matches this young man from 
the Peak county would at this 
hour be chosen, although 
Mr. Warner in his speech at 
the M.C.C. dinner said, “ The 
time will come when Strudwick 
will be quite d/asé with the 
experience of keeping wicket 
in a score of ‘tests.’”” One of 
my early recollections — is 
seeing Pinder bowling for 
Yorkshire with his pads on, 
though it was only for a couple 
of overs. 

Three amateurs demand a 
meed of appreciation. The 
first is Mr. Gregor MacGregor, 
still in the front rank and at 
one epoch absolutely the best 
amateur wicketkeeper who ever 
represented an English county. 
His exceptional quietness is 
deceptive, for when once he is 
after the ball his alertness 
seems that of a cat pursuing a 
mouse. The way in which he 
stood up to the formidable 
deliveries of Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods in his university days, 
when balls were known to go 
clean over his head, set the 
seal on his reputation. Mr. H. 
Martyn is amazingly fine. On 
the leg-side no one is quite so 
sure, and his style is an abso- 
lutely model one. For the 
Gentlemen v. Players, with 
Messrs. Kortright, Jessop, 
Woods, and Ernest Smith 
bowling, he only allowed thir- 
teen byes in a total of 502. 
He seems to have that obvious zest for the game which is such a 
Somersetshire characteristic, and to-day he is perhaps better to 
watch than any other living wicketkeeper. To these two must be 
joined Mr. M. W. Payne; but an adequate appreciation of his almost 
precociously brilliant capacity must be reserved for a subsequent 
article dealing with the current Cambridge eleven. 

A survey of contemporary county cricket suggests that Essex, 
Hampshire, and Northamptonshire alone lack wicketkeepers of 
absolutely foremost rank. The recent plethora of Somersetshire, 
who at one time could call on the Rev. A. P. Wickham, Messrs. H. 
Martyn, A. E. Newton, and L. H. Gay, possesses no parallel. It is only 
just to the remaining triumvirate to say that there was really nothing to 
choose between them individually or the masterly exponent from Exeter 
Grammar School. Board is quite first-class, but his trick of running 
after balls on the leg-side and leaving point to go to the wicket is an 
ebullition of eagerness which seems ineradicable. Gaukrodger is so 
particularly sound that really the only problem is why he never 
leaps that indefinable chasm which separates excellence from positive 
brilliance. 

Lancashire find Worsley competent when Mr. W. Findlay is not 
available, but the old Oxonian is a tower of strength and takes 
Kermode with singular deftness.. Oates has gradually trained, on 
until the sharply-contrasted attack of Wass and John Gunn present 
no difficulties to him. He is, however, decidedly mechanical in his 
work, which is in sharp divergence to the method of Whiteside, who 
always seems to possess greater mental aptitude than he can physi- 
cally display, excellent though he most decidedly is. Butt is one of 
the soundest men behind the sticks in England, and his ability is 
enhanced by the weakness of the Sussex attack and the proverbial 
excellence of the Brighton ground, so his prolonged sojourns in the 
field are very creditable and his untiring steadiness demands a special 
tribute of success. When admiring our present exponents let us 
remember on what skilled predecessors they modelled themselves. 
The post needs courage, decision, tact, and alertness in especial 
degree as well as technical ability. Superbly are all these displayed 
in contemporary cricket. 
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THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
The Right Hon. J. W. Lowther and his Family. 


Russell 


This picture shows in front Mr. Lowther and his wife, who is the daughter of Mr. A, J. Beresford Hope. They have three children, seen in the background, 
from left to right: Mildred, born 1890; Christopher, born 1887; and Arthur James Beresford, born 1888 
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he sun with the elm trees had barred the 

lawn with heavy shadows. The after- 
noon was delightful, and to complete my comfort presently Rosita 
came back from town and flung herself down on the lawn at my 
feet, crushing her pretty pink frock with her usual carelessness. 

“Hot ?” I asked lazily. 

“Hot! Iam nearly dead.” 

“ Poor little girl!” Isat up and stroked the glossy black head 
at my knee. Our Spanish mother gave us her dark eyes and 
hair, but only Rosita has inherited the rose-face of her English 
grandmother. 

“ Yes,” said she softly, “‘I am tired and hot. 
am extremely glad | went.” 

“You got what you wanted then ?” 

She sighed. 

“No, nothing. It was too hot to worry. 
ate ices and came home.” 

“ Lazy little thing ! Why are you glad you went ? 
anybody ?” 

“ Ves—at least, no. I'l tell you. When I went up I forgot to 
take a return ticket. When 1 came back I found l’d only enough 
money to buy a third——” 

“Rosita! You did no shopping ?” 

“1 bought a lace gown at a sale. Saw it in the window. 
will look lovely in it with your pale face, gverida mia.” 

I leaned forward and kissed her head. ‘* Naughty girl.” 

“No, nice girl.=1 came home in a third-class carriage with open 
sides. There were two men in the next compartment, Ana.” 

I laughed. 

“No,” said Rosita, “I didn’t even see them, but I heard what 
they said. It interested me very much.” 

‘oWell:?.” 

“One of them had a pleasant voice. 
years out in Mexico and Peru.” 

“Ah!” Now I was interested. 

“Yes, all among mother’s people. 
women ; telling his friend his ideals. 
me.” 

“Tt must have been. What is his ideal woman?” 

“Charming,” said Rosita demurely. ‘Gentle and modest and 
housewifely ; always busy—like the bee, you know—and never idle 
—like you and me. Before everything else she must know how to 
cook her husband’s dinner and sew his buttons on. He did not 
approve of the Spanish women—the Peruvians—at all. Fat and 
lazy he said they were. We are lazy, chiquita, but not—certainly 
not fat.” 

“No,” said I with a smile, “ not yet.” 

“7 shall never be fat,” said Rosita firmly. 
father’s people.” 

I smiled. That there was nothing English in her but her skin 
I knew well enough. 

“ What did the other man think ?” I asked. 

Rosita laughed—a delightful giggle. ‘‘ The other man did not 
agree. He has the good fortune to know us. you see. The other 
man was Billy.” 

“ No ! ” 

“Yes, indeed. ‘Suppose your ideal lady keeps servants ?’ said 
Billy. ‘Servants !’” Rosita mimicked the stranger. ‘ ‘How can a 
woman manage her servants if she can’t show them the way to do 
their work ? She should be able to make the pudding that she 
orders.’ Oh, Anita, do you remember the pineapple cream | made 
once? The one that turned into a beautiful drink, all thin and ever 
so nice?” 

“Yes,” said ]. ‘‘ What else did he say ?” : 

“Oh, then Billy asked him if his ideal should be musical; if she 
should be allowed to play and sing her lord and master to sleep in 
the evenings when he has eaten the dinner she cooked ?” 

1 thought of Rosita’s guitar—never out of her hands—and 
smiled. 

“Well?” I said. 

“ He said she had better. not, accomplishments were a mistake ; 
they diverted a woman’s mind from the really important things of 
life. Dinners and buttons were what he meant, of course. Do you 
ever give your mind to dinners and buttons, Anita? J haven’t yet.” 

“Good heavens!” said I.‘ What a fool.” 

“No,” said Rosita, ‘I don’t think so. His voice was charming. 
We shall see his face this evening when he calls upon father.” 


But for all that I 


I tried one shop, then 


Did you see 


You 


He had been living for 


He was talking about 
It was very amusing to 


“T shall be like my 


I stared. 
ss. Callsite; Eleres)?? 
“Yes. He has introductions from Lima. It will be delightful. 


Isn’t it a pity, gwerida mia, that I have not learnt to cook ?” 


E TATLERS TALE 
ROSITA 


By Dorothea Deakin. 
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“No,” said I firmly, “it is a very good thing—for the rest of us. 
You will never be obliged to do it, Rosita. Why should you waste 
your time with such nonsense ?” 

Then we both laughed together. Never since the world began 
were there lazier girls than we. And as for wasting time—— 

Her laugh subsiding, Rosita sighed, 

“JT like him,” she said, ‘¢ 1 want to please him.” 


“Rosita,” | said gravely, “don’t try to please him. You will 
break his heart as you have broken——” 

‘* Billy’s ?? she asked demurely. 

I smiled. 

“There is no need for you to try to please,” I went on. 

“Not even Billy ?” 

“Leave Billy alone,” said I, “ he’s mine.” 

“ He leaves me alone,” Rosita said mischievously. ‘ I—I think 


I am going to try to reach this strange young man’s ideal, Anita.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Tam going to be domesticated and docile. 
something useful, isn’t it ?” 

“ Rosita !” 

“Yes,” said she softly. “I think I can manage it if you play 
up tome. Don’t give me away, chiquita.” 

“What are you going todo?” 1 asked. 

“Oh, [ have an idea—you will see. Only please, please don’t 
look surprised when I surprise you.” 

I was silent and amazed. That Rosita should wish to please was 
only likely, but that she should put herself out and become industrious 
where she had been idle so long was wonderful indeed. 

That night after dinner the stranger called. His name was 
Ambrose, and he was very nice to look at. As I was quite satisfied 
with Billy I could still admire the height and brown skin and fair 
hair of this new young man. Rosita had been quite right, too, about 
his delightful voice. And she was as good as her word. Ten 
minutes after his arrival she slipped out of the room to come back 
laden with a heap of discarded flannels belonging to our schoolboy 
brothers. She raked out the big mending basket from under a side 
table in the back drawing-room where it had lived in lonely splendour 
for years and began to darn assiduously. Ambrose gazed at her 
with large grey eyes full, apparently, of respect and admiration. He 
crossed the room to seat himself beside her, and she hastily pushed 
her work into the basket again. I could see that she was afraid he 
would criticise her stitches. She was wise, | thought, to conceal 
them. 

“It isn’t often,” he said earnestly, “that one finds a girl who 
isn’t ashamed to do honest, useful work in her drawing-room instead 
of wasting her time on absurd embroidery.” 

Rosita blushed, and well she might. 

“Tsn’t it?” she asked, ‘I never do embroidery, Mr. Ambrose.” 
(‘Or anything else,” she might have added.) 

“Are you going to do all that great heap yourself?” he said 
slowly. 

“There is no one else to do it,” with a wicked side-glance 
at me. 

The stranger also glanced at me inquiringly. 

“Ah,” said Rosita sadly, ‘Ana doesn’t care for housework or 
mending. She is the ornamental one, you see.” % 

I was in the window-seat with Billy, picking at the strings of my 
mandoline. Father as usual had fallen asleep in his chair. At 
Rosita’s words I laughed out loud in spite of myself. 

“Why is Rosita playing the domestic treasure?” Billy asked 
with some amusement. 

“She has seen the error of her ways,” I murmured loyally, 
e yy as you may see, have not. Rosita is turning over a new 
leaf.” 

Billy shook his head wisely. “I wish it may last,” said he, 
“but it will impress Ambrose. He likes a woman to be useful.” 

“Does he?” I asked innocently. “ Aren’t you going to sing to 
us to-night, chigui/a mia ?” turning to my sister. 

She frowned at me, then shook her head virtuously and took 
out a fresh garment. 

‘*T must get on with my work. I don’t care to sing or play, 
Anita, you know I don’t. I can’t think why you asked me.” 

_ “Oh,” said I, trying to keep my gravity, “1 thought perhaps we 
might be able to persuade you for once, dear.” 

Billy turned to me in amazement. “Good heavens! Her 
fingers are never off the strings of that blessed guitar. What does it 
all mean? Is the world coming to an end?” 

“1 don’t think so. She is busy you see.” 
_ “Busy? Rosita busy ? What's her little game?” with earnest 
inquiry. 

But still loyal I shook my head, and presently sang a little song 


It is time I did 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


HOR JORGE SHOW 


CATTLE 


SuHece ee 


Tom 1S Rown = ae 2 


EASILY ACCOUNTED FOR—A SCENE IN A COUNTRY INN 
Hodge: | say, this beer ain’t clear! 


Sour Landlady: You’re the third idiot that’s told me the same thing. Can't you see that it’s only the dirty glass 
that gives it that appearance? 
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myself to my mandoline about serenades and orange groves and 
dark Andalusian eyes. 

As it had begun, so it went on. When Ambrose called in the 
mornings Rosita would run into the room with her white arms 
bare to her dimpled elbow and thick with flour. She cut holes 
in the best linen sheets and damask table linen that she might 
mend them in the drawing-room before his delighted eyes, and 
our little sewing maid almost wept when she unpicked Rosita’s 
terrible patches and did them over again. One useful thing we 
had always done. We had arranged the flowers every morning 
and quarrelled often and bitterly as to who should wot do them. 
Now it was different. All was peace, for Rosita did them every 
day, very prettily; and when Ambrose happened to call, as he 
often did, he watched with reverent awe and told himself, I knew 
well enough, that here at last he had found the wife of his dreams. 
I grew uneasy. He was too good to be played with—if Rosita 
was playing with him. If she was in earnest she would have to 
undeceive him sooner or later. Once engaged to him she could 
never keep up the deception. I wished she would confide in me, 
but did not care to force her confidence. It would come soon 
enough. All the same I wished I could tell Billy the truth. I did 
not care to have secrets from him. But Rosita came into the 
drawing-room one a‘ternoon 
and solved all my doubts. 

“Why have you put on 
your best frock?” I asked in 
some surprise, ‘and oh, 
chiquita, you’ve been crying.” 

She came languidly for- 
ward and knelt on the soft 
green carpet at my feet. The 
sun peered through the half- 
‘closed blinds and fell in 
‘streaks on her primrose frock. 
She hid her face on my knee. 

““He is coming to speak 
to me this afternoon, gzerida 
mia, I wish I could be dead 
when he came. He will be 
so angry.” 

{ waited for her to go on. 

** He will tell me that he 
loves me, and I—I shall have 
to tell him the truth. Oh, 
Anita, how can [| tell him 
that | have been deceiving 
him ?” 

“Rosita, you don’t——” 

“Yes,” said she simply, 
““T love him. I have never 
loved anyone before. It is 
an awful feeling.” 

“Do you think——” I 
began slowly. » 

But she was quick to 
guess my meaning. 

‘*No,” said she, ‘‘ he isn’t 
in love with me. He is in 
love with my ”—with asob— 
“my domestic habits. He 
thinks I shall make a good 
wife. Oh, Ana, he little 
knows.” 

“ Poor little thing! Qze- 
vida mia, | am so sorry.” 

The front door bell rang. 
Rosita sprang up hurriedly, 
pushed back her heavy dark 
hair, and pinched her pale 
cheeks before the mirror in 
the wall. 

“ Stay 
whispered. 

She picked up her guitar from a table near, sank into a pile of 
cushions on the big window-seat, and strummed idly on the 
strings. 

The young man was shown in, and as he crossed the room to us 
he seemed taller and straighter, the look of quiet determination in 
his clear eyes stronger than ever. 

Rosita half rose lazily, then slipped back to her cushions. 
brose gazed at her in some surprise and frowned a little. 

‘It isn’t often,” he said gravely, “that I find you lolling on 
cushions, Miss Rosita—-sitting idle.” 

Rosita laughed and struck a jangling note loudly. 

“No,” she said, slowly and deliberately, “but that you see 
is because I’ve been deceiving you. This is my usual attitude, 
Mr. Ambrose.” 

I watched his face keenly. It was quite impassive. 

“Deceiving me?” said he gravely. 

“Yes, You think I’m domesticated 
industrious, but I’m not, I assure you. 
my character.” 

He stood looking down at her. She met his gaze with defiant 
but very beautiful dark eyes. All the tears had vanished, the colour 
had come back to her cheeks. 

He did not notice me at all. 


with me,” she 


Am- 


and housewifely and 
You are quite mistaken in 


A LITTLE CHINESE MAID 


The daughter of his Excellency Ta Sen Chang, the Chinese Minister at the Court of 
St. James, who is about to return to his own country 
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“T can’t cook,” she went on, “nor darn nor dust. I can’t even 
sew on a button without it coming off again directly. I can’t do 
anything at all ina house. I can’t make jam nor pickles nor red 
currant wine nor even my own bed. And [ wouldn’t if I could. I 
am idle to the very bone.” . 

“Oh!” said he. His voice was curiously muffled. 
you do, if I may ask ?” 

Rosita laughed bitterly. 

“Not much,” said she. “I can dance—most English dances 
and a few old Spanish ones my mother taught me. I can rattle the 
castanets, wear a mantilla, and do my hair a dozen different ways. 
I can—let me see—Oh,” she struck a few more jangling notes on her 
guitar—“ I can play you seventy-nine tunes—English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese—and sing silly little songs about love and roses and wine 
and dark-haired ladies and gallant caballeros to all of them—I think 
—I am nearly sure—that is all.” 

Her yoice broke and she hid her face in the cushions. Ambrose 
sat down quickly on the window-seat beside her. I saw then that 


“What can 


though his face was still grave there was an unusual gleam of 
something in his eyes—anger, no doubt. 

‘*Rosita,” he said slowly, ‘do you know why I have come here 
to-day ?” 


“T have deceived you,” 
Rosita said in a muffled 
voice; ‘you had better go.” 

He went on steadily. 

“I came here this after- 
noon to ask you to be my 
wife.” 

“Then you'd better go 
away while there’s_ time,” 
cried she with a sob, “I’m 
not at all su—suitable.” 

Ambrose laughed. He 
took away the guitar, but the 
hand which had been playing 
with the strings he kept in 
his own. 

“Do you know why I 
want you to marry me ?” 

“ You—you thought I was 
a domestic creature. [’m 
not.” 

“On the contrary,” said 
he calmly, ‘I thought no- 
thing of the kind.” 

“What!” Rosita turned 
a tear-wet rosy face to the 
light of day, and his eyes. 

“T came because | fell in 
love with you,” said he. 
She tried to draw away her 
hand. 

“Oh! But you thought 
—you thought I could do 
things ?” 

He laughed softly.; 

“Dear little girl, do you 
really think you’ve been 
taking me in all this time ?” 

Rosita sat up suddenly 
and stared. 

“ What?” 

Ambrose smiled into her 
astonished eyes. 

‘No one,” said he, “ who 
really knew how to darn ever 
held a needle as you held it. 
No one who was fond of 
cooking left her’ puddings 
and pies half-made for hours 
at a time as you did. You 
played the game very prettily, 
sweetheart, but I knew all the time that it was a game.” 

“Oh!” Rosita tried to be angry, but the relief in her voice was 
only too apparent. “But your ideal can do all those things. I’m 
no good at any of them.” 

“ Ah, chiquita,” he said wisely, ‘the old ideal was all very well 
—till I fell in love with you. Then I changed it. Now it may knit 
the stockings, or it may dance the cachuca from morning till 
night——” 

“Well?” she asked with a happy laugh, “what is the ideal 
now ?” 

“ Rosita,” said Ambrose quietly. 

I slipped out of the room. 


Russel 
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Broken China.—Not long ago a venerable Pat landed for 
the first time on Chinese soil. Soon he was surrounded by natives 
who began to chatter a sort of broken English. Pat, who was 
quick-tempered, was not long before he let fly at one of them with a 
dish which he seized from a ware shop close by. The Chinaman’s 
face was badly cut and Pat was soon brought before the English 
consul. “Why have you done this?” demanded the consul; to 
which Pat replied, “Och! sure the ugly haythen spoke broken 
English and I just gave him broken china in return.” 
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The dumour of the Hour—As Seen by Victor Venmner. 
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IN POSSESSION 


Wife : Oh, Harold, what shall we do with him, and the De Blenkinsops coming! 
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The Story of James and Agatha. 


Jane as you may already have guessed, was a very conscientious 

young man. As a boy he had been known at cricket to dispute 
the decision of an umpire in his favour. Even the ordinary social 
lies were repellent to him. He never travelled in a class superior to 
that for which he had taken his ticket. He never did anything 
which was not extremely careful and conspicuously honest. . With 
such a character there was only one thing that the young man could 
ultimately become. 

Shortly after he became a reviewer of fiction for 7ze Daily Record 
it happened that he met Agatha. Agatha had at a comearatively 
early age been left an orphan. As her education was defective and 
as she did not like children there was only one thing that Agatha 
could become. 

It was shortly after Agatha had become a governess that she and 
James met. Her face was wholesome and practical rather than 
beautiful. For some weeks he never told his love. Then one after- 
noon he took her to hear an oratorio, It may have been the effect 
of the music or of the tea and buns at the A B C shop afterwards, 
or of the long drive to Kilburn through London’s romantic dusk. 
The fact remains that when they climbed up on to the omnibus. he 
called her Miss Brown, and when they parted at the end of the 
journey he called her Agatha. He treasured the oratorio programme 
and met her frequently. One night there was an air of mystery 
about her. ‘ Shortly,”’ she said, “ you will see me in a new light, 
James.” 

“T would not have you different,” said James. 
the right thing to say, and he had seen it in a book. 

“East side of Waterloo Bridge about six to-morrow,” said 
Agatha. 

** Right,” said James. 
refrained from the pub- 
licity which would have 
attended the act. 

The next morning 
there was brought to his 
rooms a large parcel of 
novels from Zhe Daily 


This was quite 


He would then have kissed her but 


Record. He groaned 
because that meant 
work, and even the 


reading of novels is not 
pleasant if you happen 
to be paid for it. He 
would have groaned still 
more if the books had 
not come, because that 
would have meant no 
work, and want of work 
would have made sundry 
romantic possibilities 
more remote. As it was 
they had arranged to be 
married next year in the 
sweet spring-time. Quite 
quietly. Bride in brown 
cloth. Honeymoon of 
seven days at  Little- 
hampton. He tore his 
mind away from romance 
im real life and settled 
down to romance as it is 
written, and the very 
first volume that he 
picked up was entitled 
A Love of Other Days, 
by Agatha Brown. This, 
then, was the new light 
in which Agatha was to 
appear. She had written 
a novel and he was to 
review it. He won- 
dered if the editor of 
The Daily Record would 
stand an entire column 
about) an unknown 
genius. James almost 
1egretted that he had 


Member of the Dotem Golf Club: | beg your pardon, but have you noticed a golf ball come 
over here? 
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By Barry Pain. 


discovered three unknown geniuses the week before ; it was likely 
to spoil the market. 

He noticed the name of the publishers with regret. Agatha 
would have done better to have consulted him. Then he read the 
book and buried his face in his hands, for that novel by Agatha 
Brown was about the most putrid thing in fiction that had polluted 
his chambers for the last eighteen months. It was wrong every- 
where ; it was wrong all through. There is no worse thing on earth 
than a bad historical novel, and this was a very bad _ historical 
novel, 

Here, then, was the confl ct between love and duty. Duty was 
scratched and love walked over. By the evening he had written a 
column hailing Agatha Brown as the greatest genius that the century 
had yet seen. But his heart was broken. For once he had not 
been conscientious. He could not live with that stain upon his soul. 
So he determined to meet Agatha on Waterloo Bridge, take one 
long, last farewell, and then send off the review and commit suicide. 

Agatha was a little late for her appointment and looked very 
pleased with herself. 

“ Well?” she said. 

“Why did you not confide in me?” he asked gently. 
did you not tell me you had written a book ? 
judgment might have ——” 

“ What on earth are you talking about? 
book. I shouldn’t be so silly.” 

“Then somebody else with your name has.” 

“Has she? What cheek!” She still looked at James some- 
what inquiringly. He had an uneasy sense that she was expecting 
him to say something and that he was not saying it. 

“Well” he said, “what did you mean then by saying that you 
were going to appear in 
a new light ?” 

“If you happen to 
be blind,” she answered 
rather snappishly, “1 
can’t give you eyes.” 

“Don’t be cross, 
dear. Let’ssee; it’s the 
same jacket you always 
wear and the same 
skirt.” 

Oh don’t bother. 
I’ve got my hair done 
differently, and l’ve got 
a new hat. I don’t want 
to talk about it. If you 
take no interest in my 
appearance there’s no- 
thing more to be said. 
What do you think about 
these Japanese now ?” 

The rest of his inter- 
view with Agatha was 
far from pleasant. But 
his column review of the 
novel by her namesake 
was reduced to two lines 
on the subject of War- 
dour Street rubbish. 
And he was still con- 
scientious. 

A “Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—A lady and her 
daughter got into a train 
in a remote part of 
Ireland. The daughter 
was about eighteen and 
was very tall. After 
time the guard came tu 
ask for tickets. The 
Jady handed him a whole 
one and a half one. Pat 
held them in his hand 
for some time looking at 
them and finally asked, 
“And which o’ ve’s 
gooing half?” 


“Why 
Possibly my practised 


Uve not written any 


rae 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE SILK HAT. 


A Set of Photographs Illustrating the Evolution of Man's most Correct Head-dress 


1865 1870 1875 


The centenary of the silk hat has just been celebrated in Paris, where Madame Sarah Bernhardt recently said some incisive things about man’s cylindrical 
attire. M. le Bargy, the well-known actor, has defended the hat, however, against its traducers. He maintains that the silk hat is the true index of style. 
Its shining sides reveal a care and correctness which are the essential features of masculine elegance 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


to study the earlier tssues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
A Universal Brightener 
A lady suddenly entered the kitchen the other day and found 
her new servant engaged in polishing up the fender with a copy of 
THE TATLER. ‘My goodness!” she cried, ‘‘what are you 
doing with my best paper, Bridget ? You know that I bought it only 
yesterday.” “ Begorra, mum, I’se awfully sorry,” replied Bridget, 
“but 1 heard ye say the other day that it brightened ye up, and 
sure I’m trying it on the fender.”—A. E. Lewis, 55, Galleywall Road, 
Bermondsey, S.E. 
A Resourceful Sweep 
A sweep residing in a small village near Newcastle courted a 
girl serving at a big house. He told her he was a banker in the 
city. The girl being in Newcastle one day met the “ banker” in 
the street witha face as black as coal and a brush over his shoulder, 
when she exclaimed in astonishment, ‘Tom, I thought you told me 
you were a banker?” “Yes,” replied Tom, not knowing where to 
look to hide his feelings, ‘‘ but I have had a terrible day of it cleaning 
out ink bottles.’—Miss E, McKeown, 17, Ulsterville, Belfast. 


What he was Paid for 


“What do you make a week ?” asked Mr. Dowden at the Soup- 
bone Police Court the other day of an Italian organ-grinder who 
charged a man with breaking his instrument. ‘‘ Vour pounds, sare.” 
“Eh, what? Four pounds for grinding an organ?” ‘No, sare, 
not vor grind; vor shut up and go away.”—W. Findlater Blood, The 
Laurels, Tatsfeld, Surrey. 

The Watering Cart 

Two young men who had left their village for the first time were 
walking in the street of a large town. Whilst they admired the 
beauties of it they saw a watering cart pass by which was watering 
a rather dusty road. One of them, thinking it was doing it by 
accident, cried out, “ Driver, 
driver, you are. losing all 
your water.” His companion 
pulled him by the sleeve and 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Hold 
your tongue and don’t show 
your ignorance like that; it 
is an invention to prevent the 
boys from riding behind.”— 
Miss Margaret M. Darnell, 16, 
Carlton Road, Ealing, W. 


Courtship and the Camera 

He was pleased—or as 
he expressed it, rapturously 
delighted—with the beautiful 
features portrayed on a photo- 
graph the lady had just given 
him, “Some day,” said he, 
“T shall with your permission 
plead for the lovely original.” 
“Oh, Ernest,” the maid re- 
plied, “I really could not find 
it in my heart to give you the 
negative.” ‘Are you posi- 
tive?” he asked. ‘Then, the 
love on both sides having 
been found to be fully deve- 
loped, the date was fired, 
and the couple are now ¢oned 
down in a London flat.— 
A. Lang, 29,. Meadow Road, 
Shortlands, Kent. 


Dublin at a Discount 


A squad of raw recruits 
were being drilled by an 


irritable drill sergeant. The 
command, “Double!” was 
given, and all the men 


obeyed with the exception of 
one, who remained standing 
still and gazing vacantly 
around. ‘Why, man, you 
don’t seem to know anythin’ 
about doublin’,”? roared the 
irate sergeant. A gleam of 
comprehension passed over 
the face of the recruit as 
he replied, ‘“*No, sorr; I’m 
a Cork man.”—Ervic Barns- 
ley, Earlsfield, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


CRUSHED 


Young Brother : What's oo eating? 
Sister : Can't say; mustn't answer with my mouth full 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


contributors 


Your Grace 

A visitor of noble birth was expected to arrive at a large country 
nouse in the north of England, and the daughter of the house, aged 
seven, was receiving final instructions from her mother. ‘‘ And now, 
dear,” she said, “when the duke speaks to you, do not forget always 
to say ‘your grace.’” Presently the great man arrived, and after 
greeting his host and hostess he said to the child, ‘‘ Well, my dear, 
and what is yourname?” Judge of his surprise when the little girl 
solemnly closed her eyes and with clasped hands exclaimed, “ For 
what we are about to receive may we be truly fankful, amen.”— 
R. E. Barnsley, Earlsfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


Dignity v. Truth 

A Scottish divine had instructed the clerk to give a low whistle 
if anything in his sermon appeared to be exaggerated. On hearing 
the reverend gentleman say, ‘‘ There were snakes in those days 
5o°ft. long,” the clerk made a subdued noise. The occupant of the 
pulpit added, “1 should have said 30 ft.” There came another 
phew. ‘On looking at Smithson’s Concordance I see it is 20 ft.” 
Still arother whistle, whereon the preacher leant over and said 
aloud, “ Ye can whussle as much as ye like, MacPherson, but 1’ll 
no take anither foot off for anybody.”—F. Watkins, 745, Knutsford 
Road, Latchford, Warrington, 


Passion's Outlet 


They were on the links for a little practice. Bunker’s strokes 
were particularly vigorous, and his friend, Sampson Brassie, watch« d 
him with mild surprise. His surprise was increased and his curiosity 
aroused when he noticed. that the ball Bunker was using was 
ornamented with a coloured photograph of a lady. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
old chap,” said Brassie, “ but ”—indicating the picture—“ what’s the 


idea??? ‘*My mother-in-law,” laconically exclaimed Bunker as 
with a vicious sweep he sent the ball hurtling through the air. “It 


does me good—Goop—you 
understand ? ” And he 
tramped off after his ball.— 
W. Frankland, 17, Percy Street, 
Nelson, 
Benedictine 

Pat had occasion to pay a 
visit to the parish priest. 
The host brought a bottle of 
benedictine and filling a 
liqueur glass reminded his 
guest that the wine was made 
by the holy monks. ‘To 
get the full flavour,” he said, 
“it should not be swallowed 
at once but sipped slowly.’ 
Pat caught up the tiny glass, 
looked at it for a moment, 
and then sipped the cordial 
as directed. When he had 
finished Pat placed the glass 
on the table with a look of 
satisfaction on his face. 
“And what do you think of 
the benedictine ?” asked the 
good priest. ‘“ Blessin’s on 
the holy monks who made 
that stuff, but the divil fly 
away with the man that in- 
vinted the glass,” answered 
Pat.—Miss E. Lougheed, 46, 
Upper Rathmines, Dublin, Ive- 
land. 


The American Outdone 

The English merchant 
and the American merchant 
were talking. Each was fully 
conscious of his own self- 
estimated pre-eminence. 
“Why,” said Jonathan, “in 
my firm the clerks use 30,000: 
gallons ofink a year. I guess 
you will understand what a 
large number of clerks we 
have?” Oh,” said the 
Englishman, “ your office is 
evidently nothing compared 
with mine; why, we actually 
saved that much ink in a year 
by ordering our clerks not to 
dot their i’s.’—V. Williams, 
Merton College, Oxford. 


| can see oo's ears wiggling 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seem by Will Owen. 
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Evan Evans: You say you wass porn again, Robert Roberts ? 
Robert Roberts: Yess, indeed, look you 
Evan Evans: Porn again and still pandy? 
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The Lord Chamberlain.—Amongst 
the great officers of state there is no 
busier or more hard-worked official 
than the Lord Chamberlain. His 
duties are varied and responsible, for 
no mistake must be made. Apart from 
the heavy responsibilities of carrying 
through innumerable duties, including 
state functions, levées, drawing-rooms, 
and balls, this hard-worked gentleman 
has the seeing to of all arrangements 
in connection with the visits of foreign 
potentates and distinguished visitors, 
Then, again, the licensing of all plays 
entails the reading through of between 
4oo and 500 different plays each year. 
The pay attached to this most important 
office is but £2,000 per annum, while 
the work is more than should fall to 
the lot of one man to undertake. 


The Origin of Hyde Park.—Lord 
Clarendon, who has been the Lord 
Chamberlain since 1900, is one of the 
most courteous of men and one who has 
discharged with great tact and efficiency 
his difficult work. A descendant of the 
Hon. Thomas Villiers, second son of 
William 2nd Earl of Jersey—who 
married the eldest daughter of Henry 
Hyde, the last Earl of Clarendon and 
Rochester of that line—he was created 
Baron Hyde of Hindon, county Wilts. 
It is from the family of Hyde that our 
beautiful metropolitan park takes its 
name. In connection with this there 
is kept at The Grove, Watford, Lord 
Clarendon’s charming house—to which 
he flies for 1est as often as he can— 
a gilt key which was presented by 
Queen Anne to the donor of Hyde 
Park to the public and which enabled him 
to enter within at any time after the gates 
were closed. 


The Value of Hyde Park To-day.—Lord 
Clarendon is not by any means a very wealthy 
man for his position, but the gift of such a 
property as Hyde Park tothe nation—its 
present value at which one hesitates to 
venture even the wildest guess—is scarcely 
the sort of present one would expect to be 
made over again. It does not take a great. 
stretch of imagination, 
however, to realise that 
the owner to-day of 
Hyde- Park would un- 
doubtedly be able to 
speedily set at rest any 
qualms as to his financial 
status were he to decide 
to turn the green grass 
and shady trees into 
streets and shops. An 
acre or two would, in 
fact, make him a more 
than rich man, and thus 
one wonders if ever Lord 
Clarendon wishes his 
ancestor had not been 
in quite such a hurry to 
part with his property. 
However, Lord Claren- 
don’s loss is the nation’s 
gain, 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 
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THE EARL OF CLARENDON 
-The Lord Chamberlain 


A False Report.—The announcement of 
Lord Revelstoke’s engagement to Mrs. Lang- 
horne Shaw, Mrs. Dana Gibson’s_ beautiful 
sister and the original of the famous Gibson 
girl, was made only to be contradicted as was 


expected. Lord Revelstoke holds an impor- 
tant position in the financial world as head of 
the house of Baring and director of the Bank 
of England. Socially he is one of the most 
popular of men and entertains lavishly at his 
beautiful house in Carlton House Terrace. 
People say he is the hero of a romance not 
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THE GROVE, WATFORD—THE RESIDENCE OF LORD CLARENDON 
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unconnected with a royal lady who is 
still unmarried ; true or not, it is certain 
that he is received on terms of special 
intimacy by the Royal Family. Both 
of Lord Revelstoke’s brothers have 
been married within the past twelve 
months to two of the most lovely women 
of the day—Lady Ulrica Duncombe, 
whose husband is giving up his military 
position to attend to business at home, 
and Lady Magheramorne, who has 
settled in New York with her second 
husband, Mr. Hugo Baring. 


A Link with the Past.—Lord 
Leicester, whose serious condition is 
causing grave anxiety to his relatives, 
can boast of the largest family in the 
peerage, having had no fewer than 
eighteen children, the eldest being fifty 
years older than the youngest. He is 
in many ways a link with the past ; it 
is more than 150 years since his father 
was born, and the latter was married 
in 1775, exactly one hundred years 
before his son’s second marriage took 
-place. Descended from the famous 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, 
Lord Leicester owns more than 40,000 
acres in Norfolk, and his interests have 
always been chiefly agricultural. He 
is an old personal friend of King 
Edward, who has appointed him one 
of the executors of his will. 


The 
proposed trip on 


Simple Honeymoon. — The 
the Hohenzollern 
having been abandoned the Crown 
Prince Wilhelm and his bride are 
having a quiet time at Huberttisstock, a 
shooting lodge belonging to the Kaiser 
about fifty miles from Berlin and situ- 
ated in the midst of the most delightful 
woodland scenery on the shores of Lake 
Wirlbellen. The house is a plain brick-and- 
wood structure containing twelve rooms 
simply decorated for the most part with 
sporting trophies. The Empress, however, 
sent down some water-colour sketches by 
way of brightening up things and a copy of 
Thomas & Kempis to be placed in the Crown 
Princess’s bedroom. The young people spend 
most of their time fishing on the lake, an 
occupation which they both enjoy. 


A Friend of Royal- 
ties.—A great favourite 
with the royalties is 
Mrs. Cazalet, whose 
beautiful place in Kent 
includes amongst its 
treasures so many 
souvenirs of royal friend- 
ship. She does a great 
deal of entertaining, and 
it may be remembered 
that when the Crown 
Prince and Princess of 
Roumania were over 
here they stayed with 
her in Grosvenor Square. 
She is a daughter of Sir 
John. Heron-Maxwell 
and will keep the twelfth 
anniversary of her mar- 
riage on July 20. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


PEACOCK AND FOWLS 
Fourth Prize—Staff-Sergeant E. H. Rossiter, Military Hospital, Perth, N.B. 


We pay each week the sum of ONE 

GUINEA for the best snapshot 
which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, THE TATLER, 
Great New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will 
be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope, 
except those we desire to retain for publi- 
cation. For these we pay HALF-A- 
GUINEA each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear description of the subject. 
Only one photograph may be sent at one 
time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“The Student,” Miss D. Courthope, 
29, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

“The Market-place at Sidiokba,” G, 
Repton, 35, Hertford Street, W. 

“The Wrestling Bear,” E. S. Vicary, 
Gordon Highlanders, Peshawur, India. 


A DEER AT THE ZOO 
First Prize -R. Spofforth, 111, Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 


A LITTLE GEISHA 


Third Prize—Miss Hilda Brown, 1, Broomhill Avenue, 
Partick, Glaszow 
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WAITING FOR A BITE 
Fifth Prize—Mrs. Baird, Gowanbrae, Broughty Ferry 


‘*Shakspere’s Stile, Charlecote, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,” E. C. Jeffrey, Elm Bank, 
Manningham, York-. 

“A Lonely Headland,” J. S. Walsham, 
The Ryelands, Randwick Road, Stroud. 

“The Town Gate, Rye,” H. J. Davis, 
Wembury, Castelnau, Barnes, Surrcy. 

“On Show,” R. W. Hine, Camp Hill, 
Maryport. 

“ A Woodland Scene,” II. T. Winter- 
halder, High Street, Kettering. 

A Stormy Homecoming,’ A. Smith, 
229, Barkerhouse Road, Nelson, Lancs. 

“A Scene in the Esterel Mountains 
near Cannes,” Miss Hare, 21, Chesham 
Place, S.W. 

“ Homewarls,” J. HH. Saunders, 
67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds. 

“ Playmates,” I]. Lazenby, 177, Haxby 
Road, York. 

“Rio de Janeiro Bay at Sunset,” H. 
Weigall, Caixa 1,013, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

“ Reflections,’ M. J. Littlejohn, 37, 
Buckland Crescent, Hampstead. 

“Osborne, Isle of Wight,” A. C, 
O’Reilly Nugent, 9, Grosvenor Gns., S.W. 


THE KINKAJOU 


Second Prize—L. Longfield, 25, Grange Road, Ramsgate 
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REALLY SISTERS: YOUNG PLAYERS WHO BELONG TO THI 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 


THE DESTINNS 


The Destinns are Bohemians. Emma is now singing at Covent 
Garden. She made her début at Berlin in 1889 


Ellis & Walery 


THE KERINS—NORA AND EILEEN MISS ZENA AND 1 

Miss Norah Kerin began with Mr. Dion Boucicault five years Miss Zena Dare, who is now playing in ‘‘Lady Madcap” at the Prince of Wales’s, has become the:m 
ago. Eileen has just left college and is starting her stage studying her younger sister, Phyllis, at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, in ‘The Babes: it 
career with her cousin, Miss Julia Neilson Sleeping. Beauty” at Bristol. Her sister, Phyllis, began as 
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E SAME F AMILY AND SERVE THE SAME ART-—THE STAGE. 


Lilts  Walery 


THE BERINGERS—MAY AND VERA 


Esmé, the other sister, not shown here, is the best known of the 
three. Vera is now playing in ‘‘The Little Michus” at Daly’s 


Bassano Foknston & Hoffmann. 
M3" PHYLLIS DARE THE WAKEFIELDS—LINA AND NITA 
M° photographed of our younger players. It is a curious thing that she began her career by under- They began in Mr. Leonard Boyne's company and then joined 
hes Wood.” She has played in several pantomimes since then, and last Christmas was in ‘The Mr. George Edwardes. They are Viennese by birth and were 
8 six-year-old hy dancing and singing at St. James's Hall educated in Belgium 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Opera at Covent Garden. — Covent 
Garden rose to the occasion in welcoming the 
King of Spain as no other theatre in London 
could possibly do, if for nothing but the fact 
that the house is particularly well suited for 
spectacular purposes. Indeed, Covent Garden 
is really our national theatre. The method in 
which the auditorium had been transformed in 
a few hours into 
a veritable bower 
Off <- roses), was 
simply wonderful. 
I cannot help re- 
ferring again to 
the quiet business 
method by which 
Covent Garden is 
run. The change 
of bill nearly every 
night must be a 
very heavy task, 
and yet every- 
thing is carried 
out on the most 
business lines. I 
get more type- 
written puffs pre- 
liminary about 
some twopenny- 
ha’penny show at 
another theatre 
than I do from 
Covent Garden in 
two or three sea- 
sons put together. 


Covent Garden, 
like the Japanese 
army, lets its 


achievements 
speak for them- 
selves — which is 
sensible, 


“LEAH KLESCHNA” 


“ Aida” Again.—The house has now re- 
turned to its normal condition, but that is 
proving unusually attractive this season. I 
have heard Herr Menzinsky, who I believe is 
a Pole, in the tenor 7é/es of the Meistersinger 
and Tannhauser. He is not such a fine figure 
ofamanas M. Herold, but his voice stands the 
wear and tear of Wagner very well and he 
has keen intelligence. I am glad that the 


AN ENGLISH RECITER TRAINED 
Miss Winifred Peploe 


IN| FRANCE 


Paul Sylvaine (My. Leonard Boyne) finds Leah (Miss Ashwell) robbing his safe. 
on moral obliquity and lets her off. 


season has come to the point where Aza is 
given. The opera is full of colour, and it 
has always seemed to me extraordinary that 
it has not enjoyed greater popularity in Eng- 
land if only from the fact that it was written for 
the opening of the Suez Canal in which we 
are so greatly interested. I have got tired of 
Verdi’s earlier works, but in Aida he had come 


AT THE NEW THEATRE—LEAH FOUND 


to understand the existence of Richard Wag- 
ner. His orchestration shows an enormous 
advance, but he was enough of the Italian to 
understand that the human voice was not 
merely a minor instrument in a big orchestra 
as Wagner too often made it. I have to 
note the fact that Mdlle. Donalda (a Canadian) 
has given us a neat Marguerite, 


The Waldorf.—The Waldorf is at its best 
in littie operas. Thus it has done // Dardbiére 
admirably with Miss Nielsen as Rosina and 
Pini-Corso as an ideal Dr. Bartolo. ZL’ Amico 
Fritz is also being excellently done. Here 
again Miss Nielsen was at her very best. 
I cannot say that Mr. Webber’s /7ore//a 
thrilled me despite the enthusiasm of his 
friends, who filled the house. It is reminiscent 
of many things, including Carmen. What a 
strange oblivion sweeps over most of those 
efforts even when they are fair. When, for 
instance, will Der Wald be heard again? 
Inez Mendez was not at all bad and yet I 
expect it will be long before it is put on again. 
The very names of these pieces become 
shadows. Signora Duse continues to appear 
on alternate nights at the Waldorf. Her 
Mirandolina in La Locandiera is charming 
in a line which she rarely follows. 
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He ultimately marries her 


A French Reciter who is English.—In 
sympathy with the spirit of the endenle 
cordiale, a French reciter who is an English- 
woman has appeared in the person of Miss 
Winifred Peploe. She had the good fortune 
to study for several years with M. Henri 
Samary of the Comédie Frangaise, and her 
petites choses a dire have made for her a 
reputation which 
has placed her in 
the forefront of 
diseuses in Paris 
and in Italy. It 
is so frequently a 
matter of revret, 
especially to the 
blasé Londoner, 
that there is 
nothing to be 
heard at yarties 
and at homes 
beyond the tradi- 
tional items of a 
musical pro- 
gramme that the 
advent in our 
midst of an artist 
of this calibre will 
be all the more 
welcome. 


The Russian 
Pinero.—Two of 
the most striking 
and interesting 
figures in St. 
Petersburg (writes 
Mrs. Oscar Be- 


’ . . yy ~ 
Els S Walery ringer) are Prince 


IN THE ACT OF ROBBERY and Princess 
He thereupon delivers a lecture to her Vladimir — Baria- 
tinski, Prince 

Bariatinski is a 

direct descendant of the historic house of 


Bariatinski and the poet Bariatinski of the 
reign of Alexander I., and justifies heredity 
by his fame as a playwright. He may be 
justly described as the Russian Pinero. His 
plays mostly satirise the triflers of Russian 
society and the bureaucracy, and their per- 
formance have in consequence been several 
times interdicted by the censor. 


A RUSSIAN PLAYER 


Princess Bariatinski 
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Musical Comedy as am Intermational Bond. 


MISS EDNA MAY AND MISS CONSTANCE HYEM AS SCHOOL GIRLS 


Miss May is now taking a holiday in London. Miss Hyem, who is English, has made a hit in The School Girl in America. She was particularly taking in 
The Cherry Girl at the Vaudevilie: 
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The Prince as an Author.—His latest 
comedy, Zhe Dance of Life, is a biting satire 
on the vapid frivolity of a certain section of 
St. Petersburg society and has enjoyed the 
unprecedented distinction of revival to full 
houses after a run of 160 nights. Prince 
Vladimir was formerly in the Imperial Guards 
but fell out of court fayour on his marriage 
to the distinguished Polish actress, Lidia 
Borisovna Zavorskaja. Zaza, Sapho, and 
Katuschka (Tolstoy’s Nesurrection) are 
amongst her favourite 7d/es. 


Princess Bariatinskii—She is a fasci- 
nating comédienne in plays of lighter vein. 
The union of Prince and Princess Bariatinski 
has proved one of singular felicity—literally a 
marriage of the brain and the heart. Lidia 
Zavorskaja, as she is always called in St. 
Petersburg, is an artist labouring in the midst 
of her excellent company, who one and all in 
their turn are by constant change of parts and 
mounting of new plays afforded equal chances. 


Their Theatre. — They have built and 
rebuilt and managed the beautiful little New 
Theatre — once most unfortunately totally 
destroyed by fire—on the Moika (Grand Canal), 
St. Petersburg. It is in every sense an ideal 
home for the drama. The foyer consists of 
a series of salons opening one out of the 
other. The buffet is served by servants in 
livery and the atmosphere is that of a. private 
palace. Here the prince and princess work 
unremittingly in enjoyable labour, often not 
leaving the theatre for the whole day. Their 
meals are served in the pretty sa/oz adjoining 
the princess’s dressing-room. ‘In fact,” said 
Prince Vladimir with a laugh, “ we do every- 
thing in the theatre but sleep there.” 


Mr. Waller’s Bad Luck.—Mr. Waller has 
not managed to make Hawthorne, U.S.A., 
go, and has fallen back on A/onsteur Beau- 
caire (with Miss Evelyn Millard as the great 
lady), which makes a capital entertainment 
although it is not a great play. It isa curious 
fact that Americans seem to be able to squeeze 
more drama out of costume than we ourselves, 
for the author of J/onsteuxr Beaucatre, like 
Mr. ‘John Rutherford,’ who is responsible 
for The Breed of the Treshams, is American. 
John Rutherford ” is the name adopted by the 
ladies who were responsible for zs AZajesty’s 
Servant. Why is it that our own dramatists 
should allow these foreigners to invade the 


Ellis & Walery 
THREE CHARMING SISTERS IN LIGHT OPERA—THE VINCENTS: MADGE, 


cape-and-sword market? The reason pro- 
bably is that Americans as a young people see 
things vividly if crudely, and costume drama 
does not rely for its effects on finesse. 


Real Sisters on the Stage.—lIt often 


happens that an illusion is more like reality - 


than actuality. That may seem a paradox, 
but is well illustrated by the method of 
“sisters ” in the halls). The methods of those 


TORTAJADA AT THE PALACE 


charmers—who I fancy have rather fallen out 
of fashion--go to obscure the fact that they 
are separate entities at all. They remind one 
of nothing so much as the kings of Barataria in 
The Gondoliers, for they sing the same note 
in the same (shrill) pitch at the same time. 
They are dressed exactly the same, and so far 
from being complements they aim simply at 
duplicating the single effect. 


Ellis & Walery 
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The Vincents and Frasers.—The Savoy 
was so much a family affair that one is not 
surprised to find two such groups of families 
as the Vincents and the Frasers coming out 
of it. Miss Ruth Vincent, who has contri- 
buted so much to the charm of Veronique, 
has two sisters (Madge and Agnes) and a 
brother (Robert), all on the stage ; and if | 
am not mistaken all of them have appeared 
in Veronigue. The sisters are remarkably 
like each other. Miss Agnes Fraser again 
has a sister, Mary, with Mr. Edwardes, 
and a brother, Alexander, — 


The Moore Sisters.—A fine opportunity 
of comparing sisters was afforded by Madame 
Bertha Moore at the Royalty on the 6th inst., 
when she was assisted by her sisters, Eva, 
Jessie, and Decima Moore. No fewer than 
five of the pieces were written by Bertha. 
Moore herself as follows: Ars. or Miss, a 
comedietta, acted by the author and Mr, 
Ernest Denny; Zhe Kipper, a dialogue, 
played by Miss Eva Moore and Mr. C. M. 
Hallard; Zhe Secret of Spring, a prose- 
poem, with musical illustrations by Miss Eva 
Lonsdale; Prudence Foster, a pathetic 
mezzotint in which, besides the author, 
Miss Dora Barton, Mr. Langhorne Burton, 
and Miss Margaret Ogilvie took part; and 
The Hermit, a particularly bright and 
amusing comedietta, in which the three 
sisters, Bertha, Jessie, and Decima Moore, 
appeared as well as Dawson Milward, Vin- 
cent Sternroyd, and Harold Chapin. Miss 
Decima Moore’s part suited her perfectly, and 


‘her sister Jessie gave a vivacious sketch of a 


certain type of loquacious society woman. 


La Tortajada.—La Tortajada, who is 
paying her third visit to the Palace Theatre, 
appears to have lost none of her charm; in 
fact, her dancing is if anything more 
finished and her movements more supple than 
ever. Since her last visit to England she 
has enjoyed a very exceptional distinction for 
a member of her profession by being received 
and blessed by the Pope. 


Maeterlinck’s Wife.— Madame _ Geor- 
gette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, who is giving a 
series of matinées at the Criterion, is the wife 
of the author of Pelleas and Melisande. She 
calls her afternoon entertainment ‘ dramatic, 
musical, and literary causeries.” She sings, 
recites, and lectures during the progress of 
her programme. 


Elis & Waler 
AGNES, AND RUTH 
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WOMEN WHO DANCE MERRILY IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Whiile the Czar’s Troops are Slaughtered in Manchuria. 


MDLLE. TCHERNEWSKAJA } A ia ! ‘ | MDLLE. GELZA, KING'S THEATRE 


MDLLE. GREMALDI MADAME KSCHCZINSKAJA, IMPERIAL) THEATRE 


MDLLE. TCHWMAKOFF 
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The Bran Pie—‘*The Joys of Kingship.” 


‘The present age has witnessed a revival in the importance of 
kings and potentates, but it has also brought labour and 
sorrow to the sovereigns of various states. The happy days when 
the xo% fainéant was a common object and when a petty sovereign 
might turn elegant trifles on his lathe in his leisure hours, “‘ of which,” 
as Heine puts it, ‘he had twenty-four in the day,” are over. It is 
almost impossible for anyone to win a crown except in the Balkan 
States, and there the game is hardly worth the candle. Very few 
persons of moderate income would care to take the billet of the King 
of Servia or the Prince of Bulgaria. 


Keneship. has very serious drawbacks. A popular king only 


remains so if he works very hard and is constantly on the 


look-out to do tactful things. His preferences are socially so 
important that he can hardly dare to indulge in any. An unpopular 
king has to work equally hard almost to prevent public disapproval 
from having serious results. If he rules a composite realm he 
cannot well please part of it without losing all power in the rest. 
We see how one very creditable monarch has been forced to choose 
rather a formal deposition than a merely nominal sovereignty in 
one of his kingdoms while one of the wisest of rulers is striving 
desperately to reconcile his incongruous position at the head of 
jarring nationalities. 


his is easy to explain. The Bear is badly mauled, and the 
smaller animals that went together in fear of him have revived 
their suspended quarrels with unabated fierceness. All the old 
grievances between the Scandinavian kingdoms have been accu- 
mulating at compound interest, and now they have to be paid off. 
Just so our own class and local and racial feuds came to a head 
under Charles I. and were fought out in the Civil War, chiefly 
because Europe was then absorbed in a frightful conflict and had no 
time or soldiers to spare to help anybcdy in England. The 
consequences to Charles and many others are well known. 


yan and Togo and their terrible little men have incidentally, 

and certainly without intending it, turned King Oscar off 
the thorny throne of Norway and helped the Sultan of Morocco to 
remain unreformed, besides leaving Hungary free to wrangle with 
Austria and blowing the stool of the French Foreign Minister from 
under him. It is really hard that the Mikado cannot defend himself 
with the success that his sublime virtues and the glories of his 
ancestors demand without shaking or weakening the thrones of 
several highly amiable and friendly monarchs. 


Bre if a king is young, popular, and fairly secure he leads an 

exhausting life. At home, let us say, he has to govern 
through ministers and a parliament a nation that has always in its 
secret heart thought a parliament an exotic and a needless luxury. 
Abroad, he begins the day with a review, receives the freedom of a 
capital before lunch, sees the sights till the reception in the afternoon, 
has a state dinner, and ends up with a sort of ‘“‘ mixed grill” of 
opera known as a gala performance. Occasionally this daily round 
is relieved by bombs from some of his anarchistic subjects. Truly 
it needs a good constitution to make a constitutional king. 


here is only one position much more trying than that of a 
constitutional king, and it is that of a despot. There are 

not many despots left now, even in name. In Africa there used to 
be many, but most of them are now protected by European nations 
with results that are frequently fatal. For practical purposes there 
are only three despotic monarchs to be considered—the Czar and 
the two Sultans of Turkey and Morocco. None of these have 
really absolute power, and they must be among the most unhappy 


ART AND THE BOTANIST 


These are some beautiful examples of the faded leaf and fern hobby. The leaves are fixed 
on plaques and vases with ordinary gum, then the whole design is preserved with a coating 
of transparent varnish. Mr. A. R. Porter of Liverpool sends these examples of his hobby 


to encourage others 
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By Adrian Ross. 


and anxious persons in the world. The two Sultans can enjoy the 
satisfaction of scoring off the infidel by playing one European Power 
against another ; the Autocrat of All the Russias has not even this 
poor relief. Formerly he was anxious because he had so much 
power and wealth and no son to leave it all to; now the son has 


WH. Bowman 


THE OLD WRISTIE AT HADDON HALL 


The wristie is an instrument by which in the olden time a guest was 

handcuffed if he refused to take the <recognised quantity of wine, the 

remainder being poured down his sleeve. This is said to be the only 
specimen of wristie in existence at the present day 


come, but it is doubtful what there will be to leave. If the Autocrat 
has a sense of humour his present position must appeal to him as 
the most bitter practical joke ever played by destiny on a well- 
meaning mortal. The champion of peace has made a big war; the 
patriotic monarch has the choice between losing his national prestige 
and losing everything else ; the well-meaning and benevolent ruler 
niust either call a popular assembly—which may not improbably 
serve him as Louis XVI. was served—or repress the reform move- 
ment by Cossacks and invite bombs. 


~he only modern sovereign who has a really satisfactory berth is 
the Mikado, and he, like his nation, stands at the meeting of 
two ways. His ancestors for very many years were sacred but 
powerless ; reverenced but not obeyed. Now he is in practice a 
constitutional modern ruler and in theory the half-divine embodi- 
ment of the soul of the nation. His crown has a halo fastened on 
to it. This will not last ; one of the two will have to be dropped 
some day, and that presumably will be the halo. 


I would not care to be a king, 
I’d spurn a sceptre like a scoffer 
(Although it’s not a likely_thing 
‘That anyone will make the offer), 


If Dr. Nansen with a crown 
Was standing in my study doorway, 
I’d most politely put it dowr, 
Declining to be King of Norway. 


And should some Balkan state select 
My hand to shepherd its abstud herd, 
I'd tell them that I much object 
Either to murder or be murdered. 


A presidency I should shun, 

For though the post is ccunted splendid, 
Before my reign was well begun 

The term of office would be ended, 


I simply will not be a Czar, 

For though his rule is so extensive, 
Explosives are at present far 

Too simply made and inexpensive, 


All proffered crowns, save one, will find 
From me an unrelenting veto; 

I must admit I should not mind 
Exchanging berths with Mutsuhito, 
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SOLDIERS OF THE KING—PICTURESQUE 
As Phetographed by Mr. Louis Langfier. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE YEOMANRY 


The Earl of Yarmouth is the son of the Marquis of 
Hertford and was recently married to an American. 
He has played on the stage 


THE KING'S ROYAL RIFLE CORPS 


The Duke of Manchester was a captain in the rst 
Militia Battalion of the corps, which was raised in 1741. 
It has four militia and twelve volunteer battalions 


THE BLACK WATCH 


Captain H. C. Laverton.—The Black Watch is the 
oldest Highland regiment in our army, having been raised 
in 1725- It has had a great career 


THE 16TH (QUEEN'S) LANCERS 


Mr. J. Orr-Ewing.—The 16th were sed in 1759 and 
e been known the Queen's Lancers since 1815. 
They are the only lancers that wear a scarlet tunic 
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TYPES 


THE 1ST LIFE GUARDS 


Captain Hugh Craufurd Keith Fraser is the heir- 
presumptive to his brother, Sir Keith Fraser. He was 
adjutant of the South African Light Horse, 1899-1900 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE 


Sir Thomas Montgomery-Cuninghame, D.S.O., who 
claims the earldom of Glencairn. The famous regiment 
was raised in 1800 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and Tocday. 


Combination Furniture.—Oliver 
Goldsmith in his “ Deserced Village” 
brought into immortality the “ bed 
by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 
The author of Zhe Vicar of Wake- 
field died in 1774 when Chippendale 
was at the height of his fame and 
when furniture began to become in- 
genious in structure. In the late 
eighteenth century, especially under 
the influence of the inventive Shera- 
ton, there was a strong tendency to 


produce furniture having  intricite 
mechanical devices. Bureau book- 


cases with secret drawers and devices 
for pressing them into various services 
were not uncommon. Sheraton him- 
self produced a wonderful table for 
the library of George II]. that con- 
cealed a set of library steps within its 
frame which, upon relaxing a spring, 
rose perpendicularly and were ready 
for use in the roval library. The 
early nineteenth century had its suc- 
ceeding craze for tables with flaps and 
secreted slides and other contrivances 
for diverting them into multifarious 
uses. They resembled the terrible 
exhibition knife still manufactured 
with innumerable blades, containing 
corkscrew, gimlet, fret-saw, scissors, 
anda dozen other tools, more in- 
genious in construction than useful 
in practice. 


An Oak Table-chair.—In early days settles 
with straight backs were practically coffers 
which answered the double purpose of storing 
documents or bullion and being benches for 
repose. The love of mortals for sleeping over 
their valuables is singularly persistent from 
the man who keeps his strong box under his 
bed to the pawnbroker’s 
assistant who sleeps on 
the counter in the shop. 
We give an illustration 
from A History of 
English Furniture, by 
Percy Macquoid (Law- 
rence and Bullen). 
Part V., now before us, 
that completes the first 
volume which deals with 
the oak period of English 
furniture, still retains its 
high standard as the 
leading work on its sub- 
ject. The table-chair 
belongs to Cromwellian 
days, which suffered 
from a certain severe 
and economical _ style 
that did not err in the 
direction of comfort or 
gracefulness. The table- 
settle was one form and 
the table- chair, which 
when let down forms a 
small table, is another. 
In modified form these have been adopted 
for use in the small modern house or flat where 
room is limited and where an additional table 
is a handy thing to have about the place. 


Carpetless Rooms.—There is undoubtedly 
a modern tendency to limit the size of the 


OAK TABLE-CHAIR 


From ‘A History of English Furniture,” by Percy Macauoid 


(Lawrence and Bullen) 


carpet in a-room Formerly a thick layer of 
insanitary rushes lined the floor, upon which 
bones were thrown to the dogs, who were 
according to all accounts admitted to the 
dining halls. It is a far cry to these remote 
days, and with their fearfully unscientific 
conditions of life it seems surprising that our 
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A DINING-ROOM CORNER 


ancestors lived as healthily as they did. The 
modern carpet, even when entirely covering 
the floor, is a decided improvement on 
Elizabethan conditions ; but parquetry floors 
and the advent of high-class linoleums, which 
have departed from insipid floral designs, have 
combined to diminish the size of the modern 
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carpet. From a thick pile carpet, 
covering every available square inch 
of flooring, it grew into a square, not 
trespassing within a couple of feet 
from the four sides of the room. Of 
latter days rugs have been recognised 
as valuable adjuncts in the scheme of 
colour ; practically a large rug, with 
an additional two or three flanking 
it, seems to be the more modern 
sanitary view of what a floor covering 
should be. 


The Cork Carpet.—As an instance 
of what may be effectively done with- 
out any undue attempt to be pro- 
nouncedly modern or _ strikingly 
original the cork carpet offers un- 
doubted advantages in colour and in 
comfort. The entrance hall and 
corridor of the modern flat lend 
themselves to artistic treatment. A 
fine effect may be obtained by having 
the whole of the flat, corridor, hall, 
dining-room, drawing-room, and bed- 
rooms covered with cork carpet. 
The colour less likely to produce an 
inharmonious note could readily be 
selected from the various shades of 
green, varying from emerald to olive, 
now on the market. The air of 
cosiness this produces on first entering 
the flat is most noticeable. The rich 
colourings of the fine oriental rugs, 
which can easily be procured in all 
sizes likely to fit a flat, produce all the warmt!: 
necessary. Even inthe drawing-room, with 
its wide expanse of tableless centre, the con- 
ventional square with conventional border is 
not missed. 


A Dining-room Corner.—In the illustra- 
tion we reproduce the 
attention of the bargain- 
hunter in genuine 
antiques is directed to 
the buffet. It is an 
attractive piece of furni- 
ture and has little about 
it to denote that it is 
not exactly what it pur- 
ports to be. The lower 
half is fine and genuine 
old carved oak, but the 
whole of the upper 
portion has been cleverly 
added. The three 
middle panels were 
originally the side of a 
chest which — probably 
opened at the top and 
had two drawers under- 
neath. To meet more 
modern requirements 
this has been artfully 
converted into a buffet 
with doors. The in- 
genious manner in which 
the top portion follows out 
the style of older carving below would not 
possibly deceive an expert who gave it careful 
examination, but it would readily suggest itself 
to the beginner in collecting as a remarkably 
fine specimen. It certainly, in spite of its 
defects, is a fine piece of furniture and remark- 
ably roomy and convenient in form. A. H. 
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Concerning Revokes.—Is the penalty for 
a revoke in bridye too severe? A deliberate 
revoke is, I admit, wholly immoral and 
worthy of sunimary punishment, but in the 
case of an accidental revoke which deceives 
no one and does not affect the score I am 
inclined to think that the penalties often act 
with unnecessary harshness. Perhaps my 
opinion may be influenced by the recollection 
of what occurred to me recently, but my un- 
_ fortunate experience might have been that 
of any bridge-player. I was playing in a 
mixed rubber, one woman and three men, all 
of them fairly good players, although the 
lady was a little crotchety and strongly ob- 
jected to cards being thrown down even 
though they were all obvious and unmistak- 
able winners. It was the rubber game and 
my partner, the dealer, declared no-trumps. 
I put him down an excellent hand with two 
aces and other good things. It soon became 
plain that we had a grand slam, but my 
partner, mindful of his fair opponent’s 
crotchets, played out to the bitter end. The 
last two cards in his hand were the knave of 
clubs and the seven of diamonds, both winners. 
He led a club from dummy, but in a moment 
of madness threw his diamond on it and led 
another club from dummy. 


An Expensive Mistake.—This oversight, 
muscular rather than mental, mulcted his 
jnnocent partner—who had no time to say 
“having none” before the last card was led 
—to the tune of 232 points. Here is how the 
fine was made up: Loss of slam, 40; loss of 
rubber, 100; value of three tricks, 36 ; diffe- 
rence between 84 and 28=56; total, 232. 
Whether these 232 points were farthings or 
shillings does not affect the general principle 
that the revoke penalty may occasionally be 
described as almost vindictive. At the time 
the revised laws of bridge were being drafted 
last year there was a strong feeling among 
the committee that the rigours of the revoke 
penalties ought to be abated. 
but there: were two or three 
dissentients, and as it was con- 
sidered advisable to preserve 
complete unanimity the old 
penalties were allowed to stand. 
Sooner or later I have no doubt 
that some change will be made. 
After all, as Mr. Dalton says, 
bridge is a game for gentlemen, 
and the only excuse for the 
excessive penalty at present 
attached to a revoke is that it 
may act as a deterrent to 
deliberate revokers. In any 
case the penalty ought to be 
uniform, It is not more im- 
moral to revoke with spades 
trumps than with hearts, and 
yet the punishment for the one 
offence is four times as heavy 
as for the other. 


Deliberate or Accidental. 
—It would, of course, be im- 
possible for our bridge legis- 
lators to differentiate between 
an accidental and a deliberate 
revoke, but there is certainly 
no objection to remitting a 
portion of the very harsh sen- 
tence which is now pronounced 
against those who revoke in 


T. Wass of Notts 


hearts orno-trumps. Let a revoke, in fact, be 
treated as an act of criminal carelessness rather 
than as wilful murder, A uniform penalty of 
100 above the line would be severe enough to 
make revoking too expensive an amusement 
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The young Australian who bowled so 
successfully for Middlesex v. Somerset 


to be indulged in lightly and yet would not 
punish an accidental revoke by the loss of the 
game. As a safeguard against a deliberate 
revoke the revoker’s score below the line 
could, as at present, be limited to 28 in the 
deal in which the offence was committed. 


Jessop and the Test Match.—The omis- 
sion of G. L. Jessop’s name from those 
selected to represent England in the second 
test match subjected the selectors to some 
severe journalistic criticism. Under the cir- 
cumstances this criticism was natural enough. 
Jessop’s unique hitting powers and his bril- 
liant fielding have made him one of the most 
popular cricketers in England. Moreover, 
his great innings in the last test match in 
1902 is still fresh in everyone’s memory. 
Lord Hawke, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Dixon 
know their business far too well to be in- 
fluenced in the slightest by any newspaper 
criticism, hostile or friendly, and [ have so 
often in these columns deprecated journalistic 
interference with the man at the wheel that 
I have certainly no intention of joining the 
conscientious objectors to the omission of 
Gilbert Jessop from England’s team. Never- 
theless, I am afraid it is inevitable that the 
exclusion of the finest fieldsman in England 
will be taken as a hint to young cricketers that 
fielding is not so important a branch of the 
gameas batting or bowling. Yet only a couple 
of weeks ago one of the Selection Committee 
wrote that Mr. Jessop ought to be included 
in the English side on the strength of his. 
fielding even if it were certain that he would 
not make a run. 


Runs Saved v. Runs Made.—It may, I 
think, be fairly claimed for Jessop that he 
won the test match at the Oval three years ago 
or, at any rate, made victory for England 
possible, by his memorable innings. Jessop’s 
share, however, in that victory was not con- 
fined to the runs he made. Had he not run 
Trumper out in the second innings by a 
dazzling piece of fielding it is quite possible 
that his and Hirst’s efforts with the bat would 
not have saved England from defeat. It is 
not easy to adjust nicely the relative value of 
the man who makes runs and the man who: 
saves them, but the run-saver has at least 
this in his favour—he is more 
consistent. A batsman with 
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G. Gill of Leicester 


an average of 60 may get out 
for o in any particular match. 
The great fieldsman who can 
save 60 runs in a long innings. 

_ is as likely to effect this saving 
in one match as another. 


A Disputed Prefix.—A few 
weeks ago a letter appeared 
in The Westminster Gazette 
taking P. F. Warner to task 
for his “ mistering” of certain 
cricketers. It is difficult to lay 
down any general rule for the: 
use of the disputed prefix in 
writing of famous cricketers,. 
but I certainly think that such 
sharp contrasts as “Mr. 
Bosanquet ” and “ Trott” might 
with advantage be left to the 
score cards. But however 
opinions may differ as to the 
ethics of “‘ Mr.” there is very 
little excuse for those writers 
who can never allude to Mr. 
Jackson except as “the Hon. 

’F, S. Jackson,” and none at 
all for the outrageous vulgarism 
of “ Messrs.” Jones and Craw- 
ford as I read somewhere the 
other day. Mee ee 
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The Rubber-cored Ball.—The rubber-cored 
ball has proved a veritable apple of discord in 
the world of golf. It received a mingled 
reception on its first arrival from America, 
many of the best players, including Taylor, 
Braid, and Vardon, refusing to adopt it, and 
an attempt was even made to boycott it by 
the professionals’ association. But when 
Herd won the open championship with it at 
Hoylake and Mr. Hutchings the amateur 
event the knell of the old gutty was sounded, 
and it has practically been the only ball ever 
since, 


Its Disadvantages. — Neverthe- 
less, those who, as they said, were 
obliged to use it in self-defence have 
never ceased to point out what they 
considered its evil effects on the game. 
It flew too far and spoiled our golf 
courses. It putted badly, it put skill 
at a discount, and made the bad player 
the equal of the good. It cracked, and 
it was too dear, and a host of other 
indictments were levelled at its head, 
but still it held its place, and wonderful 
to relate the best players still managed 
to maintain their relative superiority 
with it. 

How it was Circumvented.—Its 
enemies, however, were not satisfied. 
Scores at meetings and champion- 
ships were greatly reduced, and this 
was held to prove that the new ball 
had made courses too easy, so holes 
and courses were lengthened out till 
they lost all their sporting character 
and became mere arenas for slogging, 
and now the latest cure is to make a 
great many more bunkers. 


The Increasing of Bunkers.—At the open 
championship at St. Andrews this latter 
method was put into execution, and it cer- 
tainly had the effect of increasing the number 
of strokes required. It would almost seem, 
however, that the authorities in their zeal to 
restore the balance have almost overdone the 
bunker cure, since the winning score was nine 
strokes higher than it was five years ago with 
the gutty ball, while the vast majority of the 
competitors are agreed as to the unfairness of 
the tests imposed. From all accounts the 


About Golf and 


course appears to have been honeycombed 
with hazards, in which the long and the 
short, the straight and the crooked, the just 
and the unjust, were equally trapped. 


The Quality of Golf.— One is rather 
inclined to think that the whole business has 
been gone about without any due sense of 
proportion. Starting with exaggerated ideas 


of the evil effects of the rubber-cored ball, 
the authorities have proceeded as if the 
merits of a course depended upon the number 


THE OPEN CHAMPION—JAMES BRAID 


of strokes in which a good player can 
negotiate it and not upon the quality of those 
strokes. Sandwich was condemned last year 
because scores of under 70 were made in 
the championship, but the marvellous quality 
of the golf displayed in compiling those scores 
was overlooked. It was foolishly thought to 
be a kind of disgrace for a championship 
course to be negotiated in such a low figure, 
and the St. Andrews authorities swore a 
solemn oath that the like should not happen 
to their classic green. The result is, as has 
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been said, that they have succeeded in 
keeping up the scores, but they have not 
succeeded in improving the quality of the 
golf. 


Golf Skill Improved. — It is surely 
most irrational and illogical to attempt to 
maintain a given ratio of scoring and to 
think if you do so that you must be maintain- 
ing the standard of play. It would have 
been just as absurd for the billiard authorities 
when tipped cues and rubber cushions were 
invented to increase the other diffi- 
culties of the game so as to prevent 
breaks being made of over 25. Golf- 
ing skill has increased immeasurably 
in the last few years, and that fact 
more than the improved implements 
and conditions is the reason for the 
lower scoring. To multiply difficulties 
as is being done so as to rob skill of 
its just rewards is to ruin the game. 


Braid’s Good Game. — James 
Braid, who won the championship, 
played a splendid game. He is re- 
ported to have been lucky in the way 
he escaped or recovered from many 
hazards, but probably his real ad- 
vantage lay in that equable tempera- 
ment of his which misfortune, however 
undeserved, seems never able to ruffle. 


Whitsuntide Golfing.—The quan- 
tity of golf played at Whitsuntide 
makes any detailed reference to it 
impossible. Immediately after the 
championship Herd‘and Vardon played 
a match at Greenock, which Vardon 
won by one hole after a close match ; 
and at Newquay these two players, with 
Taylor and Braid, played in a tournament, 
in which Vardon was first, beating Braid by 
a stroke. The French Amateur Champion- 
ship was won by Mr. A. H. Crosfield of the 
Royal Liverpool Golf Club, who beat Sir 
Edgar Vincent in the final. Mr. Crosfield’s 
win was highly popular, for no man has done 
more for continental golf. Chief honours at 
the Deal meeting were carried off by Mr. 
H. B. Hayman, the Middlesex cricketer, 
who played a splendid round of 74 in the 
competition for the scratch challenge cup. 


THE FINISH OF THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP AT ST. 
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My DEAR PRISCILLA,—I always feel that 
the middle of the season brings home to one 
somewhat pathetically the might-have-beens 
in the shape of the frocks which have failed, 
and those others which in a mood of virtuous 
economy one decided to do without. It seems 
really that the temptations 
one does not yield to are 
those which carry most 
regrets in their train. 
Imagine the desperate case 
of a woman I lately met 
who found herself almost 
en the eve of last week’s 
party at Windsor in a con- 
‘dition almost frockless— 
half-frocked we will call it, 
‘since the creation she was 
relying on was but then in 
the throes of evolution. 
That it had arrived at the 
“cut-out ” stage was all she 
would vouch for, but with a 
beautiful optimism which 
characterises the women 
whom the season is a real 
labour of love she never once 
despaired of ultimately gracing 
the gathering in it and no other. 

Amongst all the toilettes 
‘designed to grace the same 
function none was more effective 
than a sweet Pompadour silk 
worn by a girlish wearer, It 
was white scattered with shadow 
rosebuds and posies of pink and 
green with a dash of delicate 
lilac colour blurred in as a back- 
ground. The dear little skirt 
had three waved flounces with 
neat roll hems and little retiring 
‘bows of the same silk at every 
festoon. The bodice was rucked 
in sloping folds from a pointed 
lace vestlet, the which appeared 
in the front, of course, and had 
‘some fictitious buttonholes and 
buttons worked in gold thread— 
the merest hint in the general 
‘scheme, but most effective. Then 
on the wearer’s pretty head was 
perched a big shady hat of 
rather deep tuscan, a crinoline I 
rather think, but with raised 
embossed flowers upon it of 
finest satin straw. The brim 
was rather wide and lifted well 
at the back and at one side with 
a French bow of Sévres-blue 
velvet, and a monster feather of 
the same hue curled its wilful way here, there, 
and everywhere. Instinctively one knew it 
for a Parisian achievement as really simple as 
ithe ultra-cizc mode almost invariably is. 

This smart little toilette was chaperoned by 
a delightful frock of copper and green taffetas. 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in The Home 


The skirt was tucked, folded, and pleated in a 
wonderfully effective fashion on the hips, but 
as flat and tight-fitting at the finish as if it 
had been plain. The bodice had quantities 


of lace about the neck, of course, and a square 
bolero effect in front hanging over a tight, 
deep belt outlined with a wonderful embroi- 


TAILOR-MADE GOWN AND MANTLE 


Mace for Princess Margaret of Connaught by Paquin 


dery in which bronze-green leaves and stems 
and fat little raised roses of dull blue and 
pink silk played the leading 7é/es—the whole 
thing so light and delicate and airy as if the 
flowers had been of fairy growth instead of 
mortal manufacture. 
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So much has been said and written of the 
royal trousseau that I had almost determined 
to leave it severely alone; but since you are 
interested to learn details from my unworthy 
pen I may mention that the charmingly neat 
cloth gown on this page is one which the 


great house of Paquin has “ built” for our 


popular Princess. It is of fine 
prune-coloured cloth, the skirt 
somewhat fancifully strapped, 
whilst the coat has a daring but 
pre-eminently ‘successful little 
vest of canary-coloured cloth 
with a collar of embroidered 
velvet and an inner vest of lace. 
The buttons are “ delicate rogues 
in porcelain.” ©The mantle 
shown is in blue Liberty satin 
relieved with exquisite raised 
embroidery, whilst the inside 
fronts are faced in with veritable 
billows of chiffon and ribbons 
over the white satin lining. 
The amount of black in the 
trousseau is rather remarkable, 
a black satin gown with the 
skirt relieved with alternate 
folds of mousseline de soie 
being a noteworthy. creation 
by the same firm. The bodice 
is relieved with white in the 
form of a V-shaped vest, whilst 
an evening frock of tulle, ex- 
quisitely jetted, is also black, 
lightened by a chemisette of 
white spotted tulle and bands of 
lace and velvet, forming a cross- 
over fichu, which is most light 
and charming in effect. 

Amethysts are enjoying a 
most unprecedented vogue this 
season, and the ever-up-to-date 
Parisian Diamond Company, 
85, New Bond Street, W., has 
some of the most charming 
ornaments set with these gems 
as cleverly counterfeited as the 
diamonds for which ‘it is so 
famous. The necklet which was 
illustrated in THE TATLER of 
June 7 is an example of the 
beautiful effects to which ame- 
thysts and diamonds combined 
lend themselves, the description 
having been unfortunately 
omitted by an oversight. 

For your * burnt ” complexion 
do use the Albemarle Skin Tonic, 
All the tight, strained feeling 
which one experiences after 
motoring, cycling, or golfing is 
relieved by a single application of this delight- 
ful lotion. It is very cleansing besides keep- 
ing the skin soft and clear, and costs only 
3s. 6s. and 5s. 6d. a bottle. It can be pro- 
cured only from Mrs. C. Wilson, 28, Albemarle 
Street, W.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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THGe PRE DEESE GROUP Or CHILDREN, 


THE LATEST 
“TATLER PRIZE COMPETITION 


Winich is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


THREE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 
which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize-A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize-AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 
Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 
“Battle Abbey.” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
Competition ” coupons, ‘one of which will be found on an advertisement page. of this journal 
each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 

The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and the photographs must not be sent in 
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until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE 


RULES FOR. THIS SERIES 

I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars /wo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 


“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Fifteenth Series) 


It is inanimate yet never still, 
Obedient to its great Creator's will. 


. Familiar with it as all sailors are, 
You'll trace a twin connection with the tar. 
. 'Tis singular that this should plural be 
When it denotes some articles of dress. 
While singular it is you'll plainly see 
As aqueduct. Now you will surely guess. 
. Of essays comic, essays grave, 
The best indeed this writer gave. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 
Value 50 Guineas 


COMPETITION. 


4. Answers to Acrostic No. 12 (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, July 3. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Fifteenth Series) 
GRE 
IAt N 
NER 
M I 
Teleev, 
Tavares 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, Arosa, Arho Ajanda, Allgeuri, Aggio,. 
Aurioi, Bebena, Blossie, Brutus, Bimbo, Caldan, Chance, 
Che-sara-sara, Chin-chin, Cornwall, Cambridge, Cor- 
biniere, Cupid, Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Doune, 
Dita, Dale, Eliot, Elex, Elim, Enos, Egmont, Fog, Freda, 
Fimus, Fidelia, Gottim, Glevum, Gwynfa, Hati, Heath, 
Islander, Joker, Jimble, Keys, Kamsin, Kee-wee, Kempsey, 
Ko, Lhasa, Lannie, Mother-bunch, Myrtle, Mouth, Macau- 
dax, M.L.H., Mars, Marne, Madju, Nibs, Orion, Pongo, 
Poop, Pegg, Pop, Phanta, Poodle, Roma, Regina, Snipe, 
Square, Sillee, St. Quentin, Salmon, Tyne, Truth, Tobias- 
john, Trikent, Waver, Wear, Wynell, Wimble, Witchie,. 
Workitout, Xit, Yoko, Yetmar Yelkoa, Yalcrab, Zulu. 
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Tine Piomeer of the Rubber-cored. Golf Ball in England. 
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Mr. Horace Bell is the European manager of the well-known firm of A. G. Spalding and Bros., the great American manufacturers of athletic goods who through 

Mr. Bell were the first to introduce the American rubber-cored ball to British golfers. Their latest production, the ‘ Spalding White,"’ excelling all other golf balls, 

was used by James Braid throughout the Open Championship at St. Andrews on June 8 and 9, and with Braid has the proud distinction of being ‘‘champion"’ for ryo5. 

This portrait was taken in Mr. Bell's private office, where he devotes all his energies to improving the standard of the athletic trade in England, which is made possible 
through the great manufacturing facilities of A, G. Spalding and Bros. in America, supplemented with a British factory and British workmen 
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MOTOR 


“Stopping” Tests.—I am _ particularly 
anxious to call special attention to a series of 
very important “stopping” tests organised by 
Mr. S. F. Edge on the upper terrace of the 
Crystal Palace recently. These are of all 
the greater interest on account of the present 
revival of prejudiced outcry against motor 
cars and motorists generally, the many 
once more bearing unjustly the onus of the ill 
doings of the few. Any action or demonstra- 
tion which tends to reassure the general public 


SPARKS_WEEK BY 


It might be noted that in test 5 the 
driver of the Mercédés forgot he had side 
brakes and stopped with his foot brake only. 
In the tests between the Napier racer and the 
trotter in the sulky the trotter was somewhat 
of a trick horse, being driven daily at the 
Hippodrome and trained to quick stopping. 
I saw the horse driven alone up and down the 
course prior to the actual test and thought 
from the way it was pulled up that the motor 
car would for once take second place, but 


aya 
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THE MOTOR CAR TRIALS AT BEXHILL—CARS OUTSIDE THE SACKVILLE HOTEL 


of the controllability of motor cars is much to 
be commended; our thanks, consequently, 
as a body are due to Mr. S. F. Edge for the 
great trouble and no little expense he went 
to in this matter. The day unfortunately 
was wet and the gravel of which the road 
service is composed was saturated and gave 
but heavy going. This state of things was 
undoubtedly in favour of the horse-driven 
vehicles as it enabled the horses to get a 
firmer grip of the ground in. stopping, and 
water being the natural lubricant of rubber 
the car wheels would run some little distance 
further than on a rough, gritty surface. 


Cars Triumphant.—Too much point, how- 
ever, need not be made of this since, as will be 
seen from the tabulated results below, in each 
case every test demonstrated indubitably the 
superior stopping controllability of the cars. 
(t should be noted that the car in each in- 
stance had to keep pace with the horse—the 
fore-wheels of the one being run on a level 
with the fore-legs of the other. Stopping sig- 
nals were given at distances quite unknown 
to the drivers, and Mr. H. T. Swindley and 
Mr. H. H. Griffin, official timekeepers to the 
A.C.G.B. & I. and the A.A.A., clocked the 
times. 


Velocit 
Test Vehicles in miles Stopped 
per hour a 
20-h.p. mail van - - -| “66 { 8 ft 
Betnbrse pods van - -S 7 28 ft. 
, §20-h.p. mail van - - = gn 9 ft. 
?- 1 Pair-horse goods van =~ - 7°82 1 a ft. 2in 
{ 30-h.p. 6-cyl. Napier car -|,, (20 ft, 6in 
3-} pels noes landau -— - 12) 53fts 
30-h.p. 6 cyl. Napier car - oielOtts 
4 Single-horse landau-—- - t 13°38 147 ft. 6in 
{ Mercédés car - - : +65 § 18 ft. 
5+} Single-horse landau— - - 15'05 } 42 ft. ro in 
6. 15-h.p. De Dion car - Pilar ( 7 ft. gin 
')Hansom cab - - -  -§ 175) 33 ft. Gin 
{15-h.p. De Dion car - ~-)] 2°86 | 9 ft. 3 in 
*( Butcher's cart - - alien 50 ft. 5 in 
15-h.p. De Dion car - = Vrasg { 14 ft..3 in 
Butcher's cart - - -§ 735 ) 38 ft. 5 in 
go-h.p. Napier racer - Liga {24 ft. 3 in 
Trotter in sulky - = - | 42 135 ft. 
a go-h.p. Napier racer - milan 26 ft. 6in 
‘(Trotter in sulky - - -j~ 43 ft. 6in 


even at twenty miles an hour the go h.p. 
racing car was stopped in 11 ft. and 17 ft. less 
than the trained horse. 


An Absurdity.—Yet a week orso ago the 
Andover bench fined a motor-car driver for 
passing cross roads at ten miles an hour 
under the pretext that he was driving to the 
public danger. As these tests prove that a 
car can be pulled up, roughly, in one-third 
the distance compared with horse-driven 
vehicles travelling at 
the same speed, it 
follows that the magis- 
trate’s brougham would 
be travelling to the 
danger of the public if 
it passed those cross 
roads at the rate of 
three miles an hour, 


Average Speed.—I 
suppose it is the unusual 
that lends itself most 
easily to exaggeration. 
Exaggeration itself may 
be of prepense or igno- 
rance. I take it that the 
latter is the main cause 
of mistaken declarations 
one so frequently hears 
of a car’s average. It 
will take more time than 
has yet elapsed since 
the introduction of the 
more perfect motor car 
for its legal speed to 
become the instinctive 
standard of pace mea- 
surement. I think it is 
pretty certain that the 
average man’s judgment 
of pace is fallacious and 


inverse of its extremes ; HOUDINI, 
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that is to say, ordinarily it will be found that 
what he imagines to be ten miles an hour 
will in reality be some two to five miles in 
excess, and what he is ready to affirm to be 
forty miles is in nine cases out of ten from 
eight to ten miles less. 


Practical Proof. — An instance of this 
occurred to a friend of mine last week. He 
has a new four-cylinder 20-h.p. car with 
which he has often assured me he can average 
nearly thirty miles an hour on fair give-and- 
take roads, and that on the level she will do 
forty-five. I reduced the latter speed in my 
own mind from a trial run I had with him to 
about thirty-five. On Thursday last he was 
running “all out,” so his chauffeur informed 
me, on the Hog’s Back and was stopped by 
the police, being clocked at thirty-three miles 
an hour. 1 think he was very disappointed 
that the speed was so much less than he 
imagined; I fear the fine to follow will 


therefore doubly rankle. It only proves 
how even here the wish is father to the 
thought. 


Police Traps.—I may remark that 1 have 
always considered this police trap on the 
Hog’s Back an excess of zeal. There is hardly 
a house on the three or four miles of its 
extent, it is wide, good-surfaced road, with 
scarcely a vehicle or pedestrian from end to 
end, and a little speed above the strict limit 
there would endanger or incommode no one 
and would provide a harmless and efficient 
vent to the desires of the would-be tempo- 
rarily speedy driver. On much-frequented 
roads with tempting stretches by all means 
have your traps if only to prevent abuse, as 
also near villages, dangerous cross roads, and 
such-like places where real danger to other 
road-users exists, but too often traps are set 
simply because they ave traps, and that, in 
my opinion, defeats their proper use.—R. 


Denys Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, June 26, and Monday, July 10 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, June 27, and Tuesday, July 11 
Pay Days—Thursday, June 29, and Thursday, July 13 
\Consols—Wednesday, July 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money and Stocks.—The Bank Reserve is a further £279,000 
up at £27,606,000, and the “ proportion” fractionally higher at 
51 per cent. The Paris cheque fell on Friday to 25-16}, but discount 
rates remained weak, the increase of £519,000 in the Government 
balances at the Bank suggesting disbursements that would counter- 
balance any probable gold export to France. 

President Roosevelt’s initiative in the cause of peace and the 
agreement of Russia and Japan to send plenipotentiaries to 
Washington have had little positive effect on the Stock Exchange, 
as it is recognised that under the 
most favourable circumstances 
several weeks, if not months, must 
elapse before terms are finally 
settled. Business remains at a 
very low ebb, with prices dull except 
for a few special stocks which have 
had exaggerated spurts. Thus 
Antofagasta Railway Deferred has 
risen 30 points since the begin- 
ning of June, United Railways 
of Havana 12, and Colombian 
National Railway Second Deben- 
ture I11—very nice for those in 
the know, but very dangerous 
movements to follow. A draft 
scheme of unification for the 
Argentine loans and proposals for 
the rearrangement of the Vene- 
zuelan debt are items of record 
for the past week. Nothing is 
more characteristic of the times 
than the market apathy at the 
breaking of the record for the 
Transvaal gold output. The pro- 
duction for May amounted to 
416,395 oz. of fine gold, or 7,268 oz. 
better than the previous best of 
August 1899. 


Bieckert’s Brewery.—In my 
note upon Mr. Miles W. Mattinson, 
K.C., a month ago I referred inci- 
dentally to his chairmanship of 
Bieckert’s . Brewery Company 
(1900), Ltd., and the remarkable 
rise in the price of that company’s 
stocks. The Ordinary during the 
year 1904 fluctuated between 24 
and 35, while the present price 
is 92. The 6 per cent. debenture 
stock, which was as low as 71 last 
year, now stands at 1033, while 
the 5 per cent. Preference has come 
up from 55 to 87. An explanation is forthcoming in the accounts 
which the shareholders are to discuss at the fifth annual general 
meeting on Monday next, and which show.a net profit of over £45,000 
for the year ended March 31, 1905, as compared with £26,500 for the 
preceding twelve months. The Ordinary receives a dividend of 
6 per cent., the first which has yet been paid on that stock. The 
company, it will be remembered, took over the properties of 
an earlier one of similar title which in March, 1888, acquired 
Mr. Bieckert’s brewery in Buenos Ayres. 


Winchester House Ingenuity. — One of the cleverest schemes 
ever put before the City is that which Mr. George A. Touch and his 
colleagues are submitting to the proprietors of the Trustees’, Execu- 
tors’? and Securities Insurance Corporation, Ltd., with the object of 
extinguishing th liability on the partly-paid shares. This company, 
which owns Winchester House, has had an adventurous career, 
having been the centre of the financial storm which played such 
havoc twelve or thirteen years ago after the collapse of the Murrietas, 
As a sequel to that trouble in 1898 upwards of £900,000 of the 
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capital of the Trustees’, Executors’ Company had to be written off 
as lost, and the original £10 shares became shares of £5 5s. with 
£2 5s. paid, leaving a liability of £3. This uncalled capital was 
hypothecated as part of the security for an issue of £400,000 4 per 
cent. debenture stock, and the first step to be taken in the present 
operation is the compensation of the debenture holders for the 
release of this charge. This is to be effected by raising their rate 
of interest to 4} per cent. and giving them a new specific charge 
upon £140,000 worth of approved investments. 

To facilitate the calling up of £3 per share without causing any 
inconvenience it is proposed to split the shares of £5 5s. into two 
shares of £2 12s. 6d., one being a 43 per cent. Preference share and 
the other an Ordinary share, each having £1 2s. 6d. paid. Out of 
exceptional profits made during the past: year an addition of 7s. 6d. 
is to be made to each Ordinary share, leaving a liability of £1 2s. 6d. 
The shareholder will then have the option of paying up in cash the 
£2 12s. 6d. on his two new shares or of selling his Preference share 
for the exact amount which enables him to pay up the balance due 
on the Ordinary share. This purchase is guaranteed by a syndicate 
which is receiving a  com- 
mission of 2s. per share, also to: 
be provided out of last year’s 
exceptional profits. Finally, both 
classes of shares will be consoli- 
dated into stock. The impecunious 
holder will be left with £2 12s. 6d.. 
stock and no liability where now 
he has £2 5s. paid and a liability 
of £3, the debenture holders will 
be getling a quarter per cent. 
more interest, and the directors— 
who have already restored the com- 
pany to prosperity—with £600,000: 
more capital to play with, will 
deservedly get higher pay. And 
thus everybody will be pleased. 


The Khcdive’s Host.—The 
racing on the royal heath this 
week will afford sufficient pretext 
for a minimum of business on the 
Stock Exchange, for the young 
bloods of the House vie with the 
High Finance in their patronage- 
of the Sport of Kings at its most 
fashionable festival. One of the 
remarkable coincidences about 
Ascot is that the richest prizes. 
almost invariably go to the 
wealthiest owners. Unfortunately 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild has 
heen obliged to scratch all his 
horses owing to the recent deaths. 
of his kinsmen, the Barons. 
Alphonse and Nathaniel, but many 
other lights of the City will be 
worthily represented during the 
week. No colours will attract a 
larger following than the silver-grey 
jacket and light blue cap of Sir 
Ernest Cassel, who has the dis- 
tinction of entertaining the Khedive- 
for the meeting. Less than eight 
years have elapsed since the name of Cassel first became publicly 
associated with the commercial regeneration of Egypt. It was in the 
spring of 1898 that, under his financial auspices, Sir John Aird and 
Sons started the famous Nile irrigation works. The extent of this. 
undertaking may be gauged by the fact that at one time 11,500 men. 
were employed on the barrage at Assiout and 8,5co at Assouan. 

In 1898 Mr. Cassel, as he then was, founded the National Bank 
of Egypt, which in its turn four years afterwards fathered the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt, empowered by Khedivial decree to raise 
five millions sterling on 3} per cent. bonds under the guarantee of 
the Egyptian Government and to put a spoke in the wheel of the 
local usurers by lending the proceeds to the fellaheen at rates 
ranging up to 9 per cent. secured by first mortgages on land, the 
value of which must be at least double the amount of the advance. 
The cream of the profit on this excellent business naturally goes to: 
the credit of the 2,000 deferred or founders’ shares, but the 
gains of the Agricultural Bank are the merest fleabite in comparison 
with the prospective wealth accruing to the deferred shares of the 
Daira Sanieh Company, 10,000 of which, of the nominal value of 
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41 apiece, now command a market valuation of £1,800,000. It goes 
without saying that the majority of these shares were allotted to Sir 
Ernest Cassel, who formed the company in July, 1898, to take over 
from the Egyptian Government the Daira estates, undertaking to 
improve the land, pay off the Daira debt, and resell the properties 
within seven years, sharing the profits equally with the Government. 
It was in recognition of his services in Egypt that Sir Ernest Cassel 
received his K.C.M.G. from Queen Victoriain 1899. Three years 
later he was made a Knight Commander of the Victorian Order and 
a Privy Councillor. Perhaps one day he may be raised to the 
peerage. In the meantime he is one of the King’s most intimate 
personal friends, his Majesty shortly after his accession having 
accepted the duties of godfather to little Miss Edwina Ashley, 
Sir Ernest’s first grandchild. That his bump of benevolence is 
largely developed is evidenced zzzer alia by his £200,000 gift for the 
Consumption Cure sanatorium. 

Certainly there is no individual financier in Europe with a wider 
influence or a more remarkable record than that of Sir Ernest 
Cassel. The son of a Cologne baker, he came to London in 1871, a 
youth of nineteen with no money and no friends to speak of. As 
a poorly-paid clerk in the office of Bischoffsheim and Goldsmid he 
seized a sudden chance of showing his inborn genius for finance. 
By 1879 he was on his own account, and had laid the foundation of 
his fortunes by scenting afar the rise in Eries. The Atlantic Leased 
Lines Rental Trust was his work in 
1880. In 1884 he turned his attention 
to Mexico, helping in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Mexican Central Railway, 
and afterwards negotiating the three 
Mexican Government Loans which 
were converted under his auspices in 
1899. 

He was: simultaneously at work sin 
Sweden, devoting portions of fourteen 
years to the development of the iron- 
ore industry, and buying up the Royal 
Swedish Railway and two other roads 
which he merged into a single system, 
eventually turning over his interests at 
a big profit’ to the Swedes, who have 
a constitutional objection ‘to alien 
owners. © Sir Ernest was a prominent 
member of the syndicate which took 
up ‘the first thirty millions of. the 
British Consol issue during the Boer 
War. He arranged the big Chinese 
loan after the war with Japan, while 
among the undertakings ‘which’ owe 
their existence to his initiative is the 
‘Central London Railway. The amal- 
gamation of the Maxim: Nordenfeldt 
cand the Naval Construction companies 
into the existing company of Vickers 
Sons and Maxim is another of. his 
achievements. He is a keen supporter 
of the turf, having won the Two 
Thousand Guineas with a rank out- 
‘sider in 1901, while the value of the stakes to his credit in the last 
five years aggregates over £45,000. His private trainer is a brother 
of the Earl of Durham. 


Chadburn’s (Ship) Telegraph Company.—An_ industrial com- 
‘pany which has more than fulfilled the promises of its prospectus is 
‘Chadburn’s (Ship) Telegraph Company, Ltd., formed in March, 1898, 
to amalgamate two old-established businesses, making a speciality 
-of the manufacture of signalling instruments for use on board ship. 
When the prospectus appeared the company had in hand orders for 
‘a complete installation of Chadburn’s telegraphs. upon thirty-two 
ships of the British Navy, and the instruments were in use on all the 
principal lines of steamers of the Mercantile Marine. The annual 
profits which were taken as the basis of dividend estimates then 
amounted to some £13,500, whereas the actual result for the year 
ended March 31, 1905, taken out on the same basis, showed a net 
profit of £17,820 before the appropriation of £6,800 for depreciation. 
The ordinary shareholders receive | 7 per cent. for the two first years, 
then for three years they received 8 per cent., followed by 9 per 
‘cent. for the two twelve months ended March, 1904, and now in 
respect of the last twelve months they are getting 10 percent. The 
41 shares, both ordinary and 6 per cent. cumulative preference, are 
‘quoted in the official list at 22s. 6d., and at the price the ordinary in 
particular would seem to be a very good investment for mixing with 
other industrials that yield a high return. 


“COALS” 
Sir Francis Cory-Wright, Bart. 
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The British Coal Trade.—‘t The harder a man works the better 
his health will be, provided he doesn’t worry.” This was the 
characteristic comment of Sir Francis Cory-Wright at the annual 
meeting of William Cory and Son, Ltd., last week in announcing 
the retirement from the Board of his former colleague, Mr. S. K, 
George,‘ because he: desires more leisure.” Sir Francis is: at the 
head of a directorate of hard workers, and his own strict attention 
to business is indicated in the fact that his company engagements 
do not extend beyond the chairmanships of William Cory and 
Son, Ltd., and the allied undertaking of Rickett, Cockerell and 
Co., Ltd» ‘The former company was registered in Octcber, 1896, 
with a share capital of two millions and a debenture issue of 


_£,800,000, to amalgamate and carry on under one control the 


businesses of eight of the leading firms of coal factors, coal and 
coke merchants, lightermen, owners, and dischargers of steam 
colliers. 

The extent of these businesses is shown in the fact that the 
combined firms were dealing in one or more ways in their English 
businesses alone with over five million tons of coal, coke, and patent 
fuel perannum. No colliery or mining risks were taken over, nor 
did the company acquire the foreign and export departments of the 
combined firms from the existing coal ports of Great Britain. A 
certificate was inserted in the prospectus showing the average annual 
profit for the seven years preceding the amalgamation to have worked 
out at £143,023. The net profit for 
the year ended March 31, 1905, 
amounted to £179,892, which although 
well above prospectus estimates fell 
short of the total of the previous year, 
Owing to the large cash balance brought 
into the account the directors were 
enabled to recommend the payment 
of the ten per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary shares which has been regu- 
larly paid since 1900, 

The past year was admittedly an 
unsatisfactory one for the coal trade 
owing to the general depression not 
less than to the mildness of the winter. 
Sir Francis. Cory-Wright stated at the 
meeting that the tonnage loss on the 
year’s trading amounted to 150,000 tons. 
In June, 1899, the retail -business of 
William Cory and Son, Ltd., was 
amalgamated with that of Rickett, 
Smith and Co. of King’s Cross, and 
turned over to Rickett, Cockerell and 
Co., Ltd., a company capitalised at a 
million and a half. The whole of the 
ordinary. shares in this company to 
the amount of £410,000 are held by 
William Cory and Son, Ltd., and the 
fact that the dividend they earned last 
year amounted only to 2} per cent. as 
against 5 per cent. for the two preced- 
ing years is a further indication of the 
bad times through which the retail coal 
trade has been passing. The outlook, however, is regarded: as 
improving, and the fact that William Cory and Son £5 ordinary 
shares command a premium of fifty per cent. in the market is a 
sufficient indication of the strength of the position. 


The Storm in the Scandinavian Tea Cup.--No more significant 
indication of the ruling stagnation of markets could be found than 
in the absolute unconcern’ with which the bloodless revolution in 
Scandinavia has been received by the holders of the national 
securities. A fortnight ago the Norwegian Storthing politely informed 
their amiable ruler, Oscar IJ., that they had no further need of his 
services, and that the union with Sweden was at an end. There 
was a certain amount of mild bluster on the part of the more bellicose 
faction of the Swedes, who talked about annexing the northern part 
of Norway and blockading the three principal ports by way of demon- 
stration. This might conceivably have given the start to an inter- 
necine strife. Far less serious situations have sufficed ere now to 
send the bourses of Europe into panic. 

But so far as the London market was concerned there was 
absolutely no movement either in Swedish or Norwegian bonds. 
Four Swedish and three Norwegian loans are quoted in the official 
list, and during the first fortnight of June there was only one 
solitary transaction marked in one of the Swedish issues. The credit 
of the respective countries is on exactly the same level, that is to say, 
Swedish and Norwegian 3} per cents. are both quoted at 98 to 100, 

REGINALD GEARD. 


